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THE 


SEVENTY-FIFTH 

ANNUAL EEPOET 

OF THE 

AMEEICAN MABCBA MISSIQM, 

FOR THE YEAR 1909. 


INTEODUCTOEY. 

« HE year 1909 is the seventy-fifth year in the history 
of the Madura Mission. From a small beginning in 
J the year 1834, in the town of Madura, the Mission 
has increased to a Christian community of twenty-one 
thousand, with more than ten thousand children in its 
various schools, and an evangelistic work of ever widening 
influence. For what has Jbeen accomplished we give 
grateful thanks to Him who has accepted and blessed the 
effort made. In the hopeful outlook of the present, we 
find inspiration for larger endeavor. In confidence that; 

He who planted, will still sustain,^^ we press on, expect¬ 
ing continued blessing, and confident of still greater 
results. 

The period covering the Mission’s service has seen 
great changes in the life and in the thought of the people 
among whom the Mission has done its work, and we may 
claim, with all modesty, to have been one among many 
influences in producing those changes. The year 1909 
has given us, and our community, opportunity for review- 
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ing what has been attempted and what has been accom¬ 
plished in the past, and we have tried not only to mark 
with suitable celebration the seventy-fifth anniversary of 
the founding of the Mission, but also to lay new and deep 
foundations upon which may yet be built greater accomplish¬ 
ment in the future. In February our Christian community 
celebrated, in Madura, the • seventy-fifth anniversary with 
appropriate public exercises and by the offering of a 
generous donation to the American Board as an expression 
of gratitude for benefits received. In September we in¬ 
augurated, as a part of our Mission policy for the future, 
a plan for a District Conference, composed largely of 
representatives of the Indian community, through the 
operations of which our Indian community should come 
into a larger measure of responsibility for, and administra¬ 
tion of, the evangelistic and elementary educational work 
hitherto carried on by the Mission. Larger reference to 
the Anniversary Celebration, and to the Plan of the Dis¬ 
trict Conference, will be found elsewhere in this Report. 

The year under review has also been most deeply and 
sadly marked for the Mission in the death of Mrs. Hazen, 
which occurred at Kodaikanal, April 9th. Mrs. Hazen^s 
personality and gifts had endeared her to us all, and her 
twenty-five years of service in the Mission had made a 
deep impress upon all with whom she had come into touch 
in the homes of the people. She was deeply loved, and 
her life and work will be long remembered. Further 
reference to Mrs. Hazen^s life and work in the Mission will 
be given elsewhere in this Report. 

The work of the Mission during the past year, as in 
previous years, has been conducted partly from Station 
centers, under the administration of individual missionaries 
resident at those Stations, and partly through Departments, 
which have come into being through the division of work. 
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mainly in Madura. In tlie several Stations occupied by the 
Mission^ various forms of work are carried on under the 
superintendence of the missionary in charge^ while in 
Madura Town, the work of higher education, in the 
College and High Schools, the work of the Bible-women 
and the School for Training Bible-women, the Hindu Girls* 
Schools, and Medical work, are conducted as Depart¬ 
ments. The High School, Training School for Teachers, 
and Theological School at Pasumalai, are also conducted 
in affiliation with the College Council, and form with the 
College a separate Department. This Report will there¬ 
fore present a review of the year’s work, under the head 
of Station Work, and Work by Departments. The differ¬ 
ence in names has reference to convenience of administra¬ 
tion, rather than to difference in lines of work. 
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The Ameeican Mahuea Mission. 

Population 2,558,000. 

Work began 1834. 



1879. 

1908, 

1909. 

Missionaries 

27 

32 

38 

Indians, ordained 

18 

22 

24 

Other Indian workers 

261 

683 

737 

Congregations 

206 

417 

353 

Adherents 

11,037 

21,106 

21,276 

Persons able to read 

2,944 

7,616 

7,717 

Indian contributions ... Rs. 4,383 

18,098 

18,537 

School fees, from all schools 

„ 2,515 

23,016 

24,853 

Church membership 

2,426 

6,633 

6,932 

Itineracy—^No. of hearers 

85,117 

225,155 

158,280 

Bible-women— pupils 


2,916 

3,139 

Village schools 

127 

196 

205 

Christian boys and girls... 

102 

1,256 

1,221 

Other boys and girls 

2,294 

5,470 

6,139 

Sunday schools 

51 

295 

275 

Sunday school attendance 

2,837 

9,584 

8,296 

Y.P.S.C.E. membership ... 


4,876 

6,851 

Total children in schools 

3,600 

10,209 

11,077 
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MADUEA STATION. 

Population 260,000. 
Work began 1834. 



1908. 

1909. 

Missionaries 

14 

13 

Indians, ordained 

4 

4 

Other Indian workers 

181 

190 

Congregations 

25 

24 

Adherents 

1,877 

1,947 

Persons able to read 

1,397 

1,208 

Indian contributions 

...Rs. 2,891 

2,720 

School fees, from all schools 

... „ 597 

682 

Church membership 

917 

980 

Itineracy—No. of hearers... 

... 54,944 

22,099 

Bible-women— pupils ... 

2,041 

2,081 

Village schools 

22 

21 

Christian boys and girls ... 

148 

123 

Other boys and girls 

879 

786 

Sunday schools 

49 

46 

Sunday school attendance ... 

2,609 

1,757 

Y.P.S.C.E. membership 

930 

1,171 

Total children in schools ... 

2,465 

2,364 


Eepoet of Maduea Station. 

Early in the year we had trouble in one quarter. A 
prominent member of another community made himself an 
enemy to some of our people and stirred up trouble in so 
many different ways that it seemed impossible to keep the 
peace. Like Saul of Tarsus he seemed to think he would 
be doing Grod service in breathing threatening and slaugh¬ 
ter against the disciples of the Lord, and committing men 
and women to the courts. But after a few months of this 
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violence of spirit lie lost the balance of his own mind and 
became a raving lunatic and was sent for confinement to 
Madras. 

In the eastern part of our station, almost under the 
shadow of Elephant Rock, a little village has been the 
centre of most interesting work. Several years ago we 
found an inquirer in a neighboring hamlet and various 
efforts had been made to bring him and his family to an 
open confession of Christ. While our attention was on 
these people, the workers on the Itineracy pitched their 
tent near the village and personal work followed, with the 
result that in March a group of these people were ready to 
confess Christ in baptism. A Communion service was 
appointed and four men and three women were baptised 
and admitted to the church; and four children were bap¬ 
tised. 

This was the first Communion ever held in that village, 
and these the first baptisms. The place of meeting was a 
simple shed with sloping roof built to a wall on one side 
and supported by low posts on the other. Small openings 
at the ends served for windows. But the crowd of onlookers 
BO filled up the low open front and the end windows that 
even in the bright tropical sun neither the Indian pastor 
nor myself could See to read the service, and had to beg 
the outsiders to give us a bttle light. 

One of the new members had kept school in this shed, 
but when he became a Christian the villagers withheld the 
share of crops due him and broke up his school. His fellow 
Christians, however secured for him a little land and start¬ 
ed him in cultivation. 

No one could meet in that shed without realising that 
their first outward need was some kind of a prayer-house. 
And they themselves immediately pledged an offering out 
of their crops. But the debts they owed on their dry- 



season crops swallowed up all they could spare. Since* 
then they have given a small offering in money out of their 
wet season crops. In addition they have pledged fifty 
rupees worth of work in building the walls and putting on 
the roof. 

Meantime the people of a neighboring village have 
been stirred up to learn more of the Christian way, and an 
old mfe-n and his wife of that place have been baptised and 
received to the church. 

In all this movement great help has been rendered by 
a Christian layman from Tirumangalam Station, himself a 
convert after reaching manhood. Although of a different 
caste of people he knew this company and their relatives 
and encouraged them to decide for Christianity. He was 
present at that first Communion, and in the evening 
addressed the meeting, urging upon them the duty of 
evangelising .their own countrymen. 

Altogether the chief mark of this year for Madura 
Station has been gratitude. - Madura led all other stations 
of the Mission in its response to the call for a thank-offer¬ 
ing at the 75th anniversary. In addition to these two 
streams of benevolence other special movements have 
taken place. The most important was in the North Union 
Church, which has no church large enough to accom¬ 
modate the girls of Capron Hall and has been waiting 
and hoping that in some way a new church building 
would be provided for it. Finally it was decided that the 
members must show their earnestness by doing something, 
themselves, however small, toward a fund for a building. 
After careful planning, a special service was held one 
Sunday morning, and subscriptions were called for to be 
paid up within three years at the longest. The responses 
came in promptly and liberally, the great majority of those 
present promising a month’s income and agreeing to pay 
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within two years. The total subscriptions given that Sun¬ 
day morning amounted to more than Rs. 1,200^ or §400. 
The building needed to accommodate the three hundred 
■girls of the School and all the Christian families worship¬ 
ping in that Church will cost ten times the amount 
subscribed but that beginning of a church building fund, 
that tenth brought in consecration and placed on the altar 
in prayer, shows the same spirit of thanksgiving that has 
characterised so many other movements of the year. 

We are thankful to the Government for its aid in edu¬ 
cation. Some of its requirements bear hard on our schools, 
but the new emphasis put on practical instruction in many 
ways has added much to the interest of teachers in their 
work and pupils in their lessbns. The teachers never were 
io active as they are now under this stimulus. 

The continuance of reductions in our appropriations 
for mission work has been so wearing that at the beginning 
of the year two schools, one for Hindu and Muhamadan 
boys and the other for Hindu girls were closed. The total 
pupils under instruction in the station, therefore, has de¬ 
creased since last year. But the number is still about a 
thousand ; and the efficiency of the schools has never been 
better than now. The Education Department of Govern¬ 
ment has repeatedly expressed satisfaction at the work 
done, and no grants from Government have been reduced. 
This efficiency is largely due to the careful supervision of 
an experienced worker, himself a successful teacher. 

The four churches of the station are also in a good 
healthy condition. The members are generally faithfully 
performing their duties to the Church, and keeping the 
peace among themselves. One Pastor reported to the 
Church Committee that nearly all the members were regu- 
arly paying their subscriptions without causing any trouble 
in the collectioxi of them. His next statement followed 



naturally, viz., that the church had a considerable balance 
in hand to carry over to the neAV year. In all the churches 
there have been gains both in the number of adherents 
and of communicants. Madura Station now has 980 church 
members. 


HARVEST FESTIVALS IN MADURA STATION. 

A drive of nine miles on a road, and one across fields and 
over ridges brought us to the neat mud buildings compris¬ 
ing the prayer-house and catechist’s house with small yard 
before and behind, A low roof of straw across one end 
of the little yard protected the school boys for their part 
in the festival, two schools being represented. One school 
was in uniform of pink jackets, not because of any require¬ 
ment of the school, but because the enterprising teacher 
had gotten them to subscribe and buy a whole piece of 
cloth together, and then have jackets made for the share¬ 
holders in the piece. They were Hindu boys, not accustom¬ 
ed to jackets at all, but they took pride in doing it all 
together. A large crowd were very attentive to the songs 
and recitations. At the last a few students in a night 
schools repeated verses they had learned. Then we moved 
into the prayer-house, which could hold only the Christians 
and the best singers among the boys, and there held a 
second service which included the baptism of two children 
iu one family and the bringing of offerings. The offerings 
were partly in money, and partly in grain and other pro¬ 
duce. One offering came from the sky in the shape of a large 
long-legged cock. The catechist’s wife some months ago 
had a little chicken dropped at her feet by a kite. It was 
wounded by the sharp claw of the kite, but the good 
woman sewed it up and cared for it, and there it was, a 
fine big cock, as well as an interesting contribution to the 
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festival. After the service the various articles of produce 
were sold at auction^ and this cock went off at a rupee and 
a quarter. This is the village where the teacher wrote to 
all the old boys of the school and asked for thank-offerings 
for the Mission’s 75th anniversary last February, and 
received from 122 boys old and young, gifts from half a 
cent to 16 cents, so that he was able to bring to the anni¬ 
versary one gold sovereign for the Board. 

The second festival was seven miles further on, and 
was held the next morning. Here there were more Chris¬ 
tians in the place of meeting, and Christians came from 
two other villages as well. Here were also two schools; 
and the meeting for the boys was held in the prayer-house 
first, and then they were sent out to make room for the 
Christians. One of the songs was a welcome to us, as this 
was our first visit since coming from America. As they sang 
a special song composed for the occasion they sprinkled us 
with petals of fragrant jessamine and other flowers. Some 
interesting gifts may be mentioned. In the corner was a 
large heap of un husked rice from the field of the leading 
member of the congregation. Leaning against it was a 
sack full of the same, the gift of a wealthy Brahman in 
another village, the employer of some the Christians who 
were present at the festival. He had filled his barns with 
grain, but had refused to allow any of it to be taken for 
his household until he had presented his first fruits to the 
Christians’ God. He has promised a site for a small 
church in his village, and will help build it, though at the 
same time he is building a small temple to Siva. 

There are some sad facts that stare one in the face as 
we go around among the villages. The reduced grants of 
the Board press so heavily (reduction sometimes makes 
things lighter, but not in this case) that two schools that 
should have attended these festivals have been disbanded. 
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And tlie housing of the mission workers makes one ashamed. 
One of them has made a low wall around his place by the 
help of his school boySj and he keeps everything neat; but 
he has no windows in his small house, and we have no 
money to help. Another has a lot of mission land next to 
his house, and one end is a mud hole; yet no money can 
be spared to fill it up. Another has to sit with his family 
under an umbrella when it rains, because the repair money 
i* all gone. Another has killed half a dozen snakes coming 
in at his windows, and some change should be made for the 
protection of himself and family. 
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DINDIGUL STATION. 


Population 340,000. 
Work began 1886. 



1908. 

1909. 

Missionaries 

2 

2 

Indians, ordained 

1 

1 

Other Indian workers 

73 

72 

Congregations 

50 

46 

Adherents 

2,669 

2,643 

Persons able to read 

911 

796 

Indian contributions 

...Rs. 1,246 

1,314 

School fees, from all schools 

... „ 1,890 

1,189 

Church membership 

765 

777 

Itineracy—^No. of hearers ... 

6,065 

10,852 

Bible-women— pupils ... 

84 

136 

ViUage schools 

17 

18 

Christian boys and girls ... 

127 

144 

Other boys and girls 

592 

679 

Sunday schools 

14 

20 

Sunday school attendance... 

... 530 

566 

T.P.S.C.B, membership 

361 

377 

Total children in schools ... 

1,431 

1,205 


Dindigul Station Repoet. 

Dindigul Station is approximately thirty miles in 
diameter and the town of Dindigul, with a population of 
25,000, is near the center. There are more than a third of 
a million people in the Station among whom are found 2,643 
Christians, half of whom are children. These Christians 
live in 57 different villages. Regular preaching is carried 
on in 46 different places, some of the congregations being 
mere handfuls of people worshipping in private houses, and 
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some are gatherings of 150 or more, meeting in neat houses 
of worship. 

The adult Christians during the year have given for 
home expenses and for Home and Foreign Missionary work 
Rs. 1,314, or at the rate of one rupee each. 

In the course of the year 39 persons were received to 
church membership by confession of faith and 11 by letter, 
a gain of 12 over all losses. 

There are in the station 22 schools with 1,205 pupils. 
Of these schools 7 are in the town with an attendance of 
685, and about half of the whole force of agents is employ¬ 
ed in them. All the men in charge of village schools 
have congregations to minister unto also. The gospel is 
brought to the people in five ways. 1, by teaching the 
children in the schools j 2, by an evangelist who spends aU 
his time in the villages preaching and selling books; 3, by 
groups of agents who go to outlying ^’iUages and camp for 
a few days, in the endeavor to reach Hindus especially ; 4, 
by catechists preaching in the villages of their own circles; 
5, by Bible-women who go to the homes of Hindu women^ 
teach them to read and instruct them in the truths of the 
Bible. By these means during the year 50,000 persons 
will have heard the gospel, but that is only one in seven in 
the station. And how shall the other 290,000 be reached ? 

The Itineracy. 

We try to obey the command, “Proclaim the gospel 
to every creature,’^ and yet many in a year’s time have no 
opportunity to hear it. A few hear it frequently enough 
to know its claims upon them; many seldom hear it, simply 
because the workers are too few. In the effort to bring to 
a decision the one class and to instruct the other, preaching 
tours with tents and outfit are made in various parts of the 
field. On one such tour, after numerous difficulties in 
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traversing ponds and fields in the dark, I arrived at the 
village where the tent was to be, but no tent was there; 
and my reception in the one building where I could tarry 
for the night was so discourteous on the part of the Hindus 
gathered there, that I spent the night in my cart under 
a tree. The next day at noon I was informed where the 
tent was. It seems that the agents were forbidden to 
pitch the tent in that village and were obliged to go to 
another place. Throughout that section there was much 
opposition to preaching; and when agents were forbidden 
to preach in villages they would go outside and shout the 
gospel to the people. In other parts of the station the 
people showed a most cordial spirit and welcomed the truth. 
On one of these tours a band of workers visited a Hindu 
festival where there is a temple of some importance. They 
went in and out among the crowds and the message they 
brought was gladly listened to. Besides, 183 Bible por¬ 
tions were sold and many tracts and handbills distributed. 

Congregations. 

Seventy people have newly come to the faith this 
year in the station. 

In a certain village of high caste Hindus, who are land¬ 
holders and men of influence, a young man, a Christian, 
started a private school about two years ago. After get¬ 
ting it well establised he was suddenly stricken with cholera 
and died the same day. Shortly after, the Hindus came to 
me and asked me to take the school, and send a relative of 
the former teacher there as teacher. I hesitated as I saw 
no way to open new work. I’hey promised to pay a good 
share of the teacher^s salary. Still the way was not clear 
to take the school. Several times other deputations from 
that village came and urged me to take the school, at the 
same time raising the amount they would give monthly. 
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A short time after, I went to see the school and the people 
and had a friendly, earnest talk with them. I told them 
that in case I took the school no restriction to teaching 
Christian truth to the boys must be made. They agreed 
to this and also said that they would send their boys to 
the boarding school later. 

Some of the low caste people, the servants of the 
Hindus, also came and asked me to provide educational 
advantages for their children. I told them that if they 
were Christians there would be no objection, but that T 
could not set apart a teacher for Hindus where there were 
no Christians, Several families have since become Chris¬ 
tians, and the young man whom the Hindus desired is 
now in charge of the school and he also ministers to the 
new congregation there. They pay regularly the amount 
promised and they have built a very neat house for the 
teacher and his wife. 

There is a curious hindrance to the enlargement of the 
congregation there. The present Christians are of Telugu 
extraction but many other families of the same social grade 
in the hamlet are of Canarese extraction. These Canarese 
people would like to become Christians, but as there are no 
Christians of the same blood in this district among whom 
they might marry their daughters and sons, they delay. 
Besides, their head man forbids them to become Christians 
and they fear him. 

While in that vicinity one day resting in the little 
prayer-house during the heat of the day, a high caste 
Hindu, a relative of those mentioned above, came to see 
me and to talk over matters pertaining to the Christian 
life. I had been told by the catechist of the place that 
this man was a true Christian, had read much of the Bible, 
and regularly prayed. But 'I was not prepared to meet 
such a genial, easy mannered man. I had a very enjoyable 
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hour with him in conversation, JSible study and praj^er. 
He showed much evidence of being taught of God’s Spirit. 
His answers to all questions were very good and his faith 
in Christ was manifest. I saw no reason why he should 
not join the church and asked him to come that night to 
the communion service and be admitted to the church. 
He consented to do so, and also to confess his faith in 
Christ that afternoon before his relatives. But he failed 
to do either. However, recently he came to Dindigul and 
joined the church unknown to his people. But his deed 
done in secret was destined to become known to all. The 
teacher in preparing his report of a month’s work, to be 
read at the monthly meeting of agents, had written in the 
report sheet the facts connected with the baptism and 
reception to church membership of this man, and then 
being called away for a moment, laid the sheet on the table. 
A Hindu standing there took up the sheet and slowly read 
out loud in the hearing of all the school boys, what the 
teacher had written. Of course the secret was out, and no 
doubt the Lord has some good end in view in the disclosure. 
May some of those Hindus who are not far from the 
Kingdom, by this man’s act, find courage to enter in. 

It is a pleasure to meet people who are wholly ready 
in mind to be received into the Christian community > I 
went to a village where some such people were reported to 
be. Some workers were already gathered there, and 
when I came and stood under a large tree in front of the 
hamlet the people came around with their little ones. God 
was worshipped in prayer and song and then a short 
address was made. The people seemed to be of firm mind 
and seven families gave their promise to live as Christians 
and to receive instruction and their names were recorded. 
Thus in an outward way they passed from their old faith to a 
new one. They are like children in the primer class. 
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Instruction given them in spiritual things must be of the 
simplest nature, and when they have reached their maturity 
they will still be children in spiritual knowledge. Their 
children who are being taught to read and who are learn¬ 
ing about Christ will have far greater privileges than their 
parents in every way. 

Boarding Schools. 

The number of pupils in the schools has been reduced 
greatly this year owing to the establishment of boarding 
schools in other stations from which children were present 
here last year. This fact has reduced the Christian 
community of this station also by about 80 and has also 
been the cause of a large reduction in the amount of fees 
received. In order to get a suitable number of children 
we have had to receive many free of all cost to their parents. 
In order to get workers for all classes we need to have chil¬ 
dren from all classes in the boarding school, that they may 
lay a good foundation in mental and spiritual things as a 
preparation for future usefulness. 

The Bible Union banner for excellence in Bible exa¬ 
minations was won by the Girls^ boarding school this year. 


2 
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TIEUMANGALAM STATION 


Population 285,000. 
Work began 1838. 



1908. 

1909. 

Missionaries 

2 

1 

Indians, ordained 

3 

3 

Other Indian workers 

63 

61 

Congregations 

61 

58 

Adherents 

2,180 

2,184 

Persons able to read 

882 

894 

Indian contributions 

...Rs. 2,872 

1,981 

School fees, from all schools 

O 

1> 

763 

Church membership 

656 

662 

Itineracy—^No. of hearers ... 

8,524 

9,260 

Bible-women— pupils ... 

139 

114 

Village schools 

24 

27 

Christian boys and girls 

123 

128 

Other boys and girls 

741 

736 

Sunday schools 

35 

41 

•Sunday school attendance ... 

1,021 

1,072 

Y.P.S.C.B. membership 

487 

628 

Total children in schools ... 

1,010 

1,004 


Tirumangalam Station Bepobt. 

Of tbe life and work in the Tirumangalam Station, 
during the year Mr. Hazen reports as follows:— 

Looking back over the year the one event which 
stands out more prominently than all else was the taking 
to a higher service of one whose strong faith, ardent pray¬ 
ers, holy life and manifold labors were an inspiration to us 
all. Humanly speaking we did not see how Mrs. Hazen 
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could be spared: but God knows best and has shown ua 
that he can carry on His work in His own way and by His 
own instruments. I have myself been far from well, as 
the result of two attacks of influenza that left me in a 
weak and crippled condition so that I had little strength 
or heart for work. But the work has gone on. God has 
stood by us, and the workers have been faithful and true, 
HO that while we have had no large ingathering, there has 
been some gain in all departments of the work. Our aim 
is to so work as that we may become unnecessary, and the 
leading of Providence has shown us that we were not even 
as necessary as we thought. 

Boarding School. 

The Boarding School has ninety-two on the roll, of 
whom seventy-seven are boarders, and fifteen are day- 
scholars. Nearly all are from Christian families, though 
there are some who are from Hindu homes. The school is 
the center and heart of our station work. Bere we lay 
foundations and make characters that prove useful after¬ 
wards in every part of the field. It is here that the lady 
missionary's influence is most needed and most felt. In 
our sore need we appealed to the teachers to assume the 
responsibility hitherto carried by the one who has gone 
from us, and as far as possible fill her place. The appeal 
was not in vain. The teachers have been so faithful and 
efficient that the work has gone on smoothly and happily. 
It was most gratifying to receive fifteen of the larger 
pupils into the church on profession of their faith. When 
they entered the school some of them were higotted Hin¬ 
dus, but under the influence of the gospel they have 
become beautiful and sincere Christians. It is an interest¬ 
ing fact that some of them attributed the change of heart 
to the taking of the Christian Endeavor pledge. 
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Yillage Schools. 

We have tweniy-seven schools in the villages of the 
Station with a total of eight hundred and sixty-four on the 
roUsj of whom one hundred and twenty-eight are Chris¬ 
tian children, and the remainder are from Hindu homes. 
By the kind suggestions of the Government Inspectors and 
the free use of a little money these schools have been put 
on a firmer basis than before, and are much more efficient. 
We have much to encourage us, too, in the Christian influ¬ 
ence which is exerted through them. Some of the warm¬ 
est friends of the mission in the town of Tirumangalam 
were former pupils in these schools, and there are useful 
Christian workers in the mission who received their first 
impressions in the village schools. It is very important 
that the teacher should be a man of prayer, should lead 
an upright life, and should love children. The little ones 
are easily won and through them access is gained to the 
parents. We have recently begun work in a place where 
we were not welcomed before, and this opportunity has 
been given us through the influence of some Hindu boys 
who were attending a Christian school a mile distant from 
their homes. We have also formed a congregation in an¬ 
other place through the influence of a Christian teacher 
who keeps a private school in that village, and has let his 
bght shine. We have erected three substantial school 
bouses during the year, and opened schools where we had 
not before been able to supply teachers. One of these new 
buildings has a peculiar history. It was begun as a Hindu 
temple. Substantial foundations had been laid and brick 
walls raised, but the roof had never been put on, and now 
the village people have leased the promises to us, for 
Christian uses. We have completed the building, and are 
using it. 
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Bible- Women. 

Last year we had six Bible-women at work, but dur¬ 
ing this year two have retired from the work on account 
of age. It was a question with us at first as to how the 
Bible-women’s work could go on without the presence and. 
oversight of a lady missionary. We feared that the Hin¬ 
du women would not wish the missionary himself to visit 
their houses. We proposed that all who were willing to 
do so should come to the bungalow or church and recite 
their lessons and some availed themselves of this arrange¬ 
ment. Others received us to their houses without any 
hesitation. The better class of Hindu and Mahomedan 
women speak and think of the missionary as a ^^Guru” or 
spiritual teacher. They regard him as almost a personi¬ 
fication of deity and in his presence are exonerated from 
many ordinary rules and restrictions. 
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MELUR STATION. 
Population 340,000. 
Work began 1843. 


Missionaries 

1908. 

2 

1909. 

2 

Indians, ordained 

1 

1 

Other Indian workers 

33 

32 

Congregations 

27 

20 

Adherents 

336 

343 

Persons able to read 

233 

224 

Indian contributions 

...Rs. 574 

627 

School fees, from all schools 

„ 3.^)9 

403 

Church membership 

138 

153 

Itineracy—No. of hearers ... 

3,344 

14,238 

Bible-women— pupils ... 

139 

114 

Village schools 

11 

7 

Christian boys and girls .,. 

13 

14 

Other boys and girls 

296 

226 

Sunday schools 

15 

11 

Sunday school attendance 

310 

335 

T.P.S.C.E, membership ... 

397 

39.5 

Total children in schools ... 

415 

416 


Melue Station Report. 

The working force employed in the Melur Station has 
been greatly reduced during the past year by the dismis¬ 
sal of the three eldest catechists, by the death of the very 
efficient Head Mistress of the Hindu G-irls' School and, 
since the completion of the yearns statistics, by the deaths 
of two of our five Bibie-woraen, one by cancer, the other 
by tetanus. To these losses should be added that of oue 
of our former Mission agents, but more recently the Head 
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Mistress of the Government Hindu Girls^ School at Nat- 
tham. She was a wife, and mother of several little chil¬ 
dren, a woman of fine, Christian character, our loss in her 
death is very great. Only one new family has, as yet, 
been secured, and the supplying these vacant places is one 
of the problems we have to face. 

Early in January we were greatly cheered by a short 
visit from three of the four ladies forming the Deputa¬ 
tion of the Women’s Board of the Interior. They brought 
with them a spirit of courage and cheer that was infec¬ 
tious, and all rejoiced to see their kindly faces and to hear 
their words of greeting. A public meeting was held in 
the Gibbud Memorial Reading Room, and was largely 
attended by the Hindu and Mohammedan gentlemen of 
the town. Shortly after their visit came Mr. W H. 
Stanes with his stereopticon. He gave several addresses, 
mainly for the children in the Boarding and Village 
Schools, our catechists and teachers, as well as the children, 
were much benefitted by his visit. 

In March we were able to dedicate a new, much 
needed Hindu Girls’ School building, in Nattham, one of 
the four large centers in this station. A wealthy Hindu 
friend very kindly undertook its construction for us at a 
fixed price and added a contribution of his own thereto, 
thus securing us a building well adapted to our needs at a 
much less cost than if we had done the work in the usual 
way. 

In March also the walls of the new stone church build¬ 
ing at Melur were begun, upon the foundations that had 
been laid just five years before. The close of the jmar 
has not seen the completion of the building, as we had 
earnestly hoped it would. Funds in hand were not suffi¬ 
cient for the increased costs of material and labor. But 
most of the necessary materials are now on hand, the walls 
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are tiearing completion, and we hope to be able to begin to 
use the place for worship early in the new year, although 
the roof-parapet and bell-tower may have to wait for some 
time longer. The work of supervising the erection has 
been exacting and onerous but pastor and people have 
cheerfully devoted themselves to it, and the quality of the 
work done is of the best. 

Besides the contributions for the pastor^s support and 
tlie new church building the increase of contributions has 
been most commendable; the Jubilee Fund and the work 
of the Madras Auxiliary Bible Society called out generous 
gifts, in which our Hindu and Mohammedan friends shared. 

In July the All-India Sunday School Union Bible 
Examinations were held, and fifty of our Boarding and 
Village School children took part in it, for the first time. 
We have not yet learned that any of them won prizes, nor 
even that they gained honorable mention, but they did 
gain a stimulus for better work and there is promise of 
better results in the coming year. 

An indirect testimony to the value of our schools as 
an evangelizing agency came in August when a Zemindari 
official went about among his subordinates and ryots forbid¬ 
ding them to let their children attend a new school of ours 
which had been opened in a large village where there was 
no other school. A few were frightened away for a time, 
but our teachers went quietly on with their work; and in 
about a month this zealous official was found to be in 
trouble over his accounts and was dismissed. 

On November 9th the Birthday of the King-Emperor 
was celebrated all over India by public meetings by sport# 
•end treats for the school-children, by gifts of food and 
clothing to the poor and by fireworks in the evening. The 
celebration this year was more wide-spread than ever be¬ 
fore, and was largely initiated by our Christian school- 
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teachers. In Kottampatti, one of the larger towns of this 
station, the teacher and the catechist stirred up the people 
and secured contributions from nearly all the leaders, with 
the result that there was a getting-together of castes and 
an amount of public spirit and enthusiasm that surprised 
them all. They are already planning greater things for 
next year and, incidentally, giving a wholesome check to 
some of the discontented murmurs of swadeshism. 

The Pastor was kept very closely at the center of the 
station for the better part of the year, owing to the exact¬ 
ing demands of the building of the new church and the 
repairing of two dangerous roofs. The missionary in 
charge of the station for six months of the year had to 
devote half-time to the College laboratory work in Madura, 
and, later, was laid aside by illness for a month. For 
these reasons the itineracy work suffered, and the statistics 
do not show as much done as in former years. However, 
in the last itineracy of the year, an unusual interest was 
shown. Two families of the gold-smith caste have wel¬ 
comed the message and are almost persuaded to become 
Christians. The younger of the two men has a Bible that 
he received as a pi’ize in one of our schools about seven 
years ago, and he seems to know something of its contents; 
this seems to have had an influence upon him. Better still 
is the case of another young man, a Hindu of considerable 
education, for some time a school-master. He had become 
dissatisfied with the teachings of the Sacred Books of the 
East and, hoping to find in pilgrimage to holy places what 
he could not find in them, he had started for Benares. In 
this state of mind, and after he had travelled some three 
hundred miles, he was met by two of our itineracy preach¬ 
ers and was persuaded to turn aside to our itineracy camp 
a little off his way. There he found a welcome and a warm, 
cordial interest that touched his heart and, as he had had 
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some previous knowledge of the Bible and of the charac¬ 
ter of Jesus Christ, he was enabled to believe and accept 
Him as his Saviour and friend. He stayed with us for 
the remainder of the itineracy, eating with the others and 
thus showing his breaking with caste. He came back 
with us and, with a letter of introduction to the English 
missionary nearest to his home, he started back to serve 
his new master with a glad heart, and to search out and 
bring to Him one of his own race, a young Sanniyasi, or 
ascetic, who, in a recent conversation, had shown a real 
interest in the claims of Jesus- Our prayers follow both 
of these young men, and we are encouraged to hope for 
even more results from this last short itineracy. One of 
the older men after one of the earlier itineracies said that 
he had been in this work for thirty years, under several 
missionaries, and that he could see a marked increase in 
tolerance and attention, and that now he could sell Bible 
portions in the village of one of the castes where before it 
had been impo.ssil)le. So it is being given us to see God^s 
Word marching on. 
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PASUMALAI STATION. 

Population 28,000. 

Work began 1845. 



1908. 

1909. 

Missionaries 

4 

4 

Indians, ordained 

1 

1 

Other Indian workers 

49 

50 

Congregations 

9 

9 

Adherents 

1,212 

1,036 

Persons able to read 

928 

942 

Indian contributions 

...Rs, 1,270 

1,328 

School fees, from all schools 

00 

00 

9,478 

Church membership 

279 

.314 

Itineracy—No. of hearers ... 

... 47,885 

26,188 

Bible-women— pupils 

43 

141 

Village schools 

6 

6 

Christian boys and girls 

5 

9 

Other boys and girls 

213 

202 

Sunday schools 

6 

6 

Sunday school attendance ... 

530 

472 

Y.P.S.C.E, membership 

186 

163 

Total children in schools ... 

1,882 

862 


Pasumalai Station Eepoet. 

Tlie work of Pasumalai Station, and Theological Semi¬ 
nary, have been in the care of Rev. and Mrs. J. J. 
Banninga, since the beginning of the year. Of the work 
in the station, M r. Banninga writes as follows :— 

Village Work. 

During tlie year six Elementary Schools were conduct¬ 
ed in as many different villages. Over 15U childrens’ 
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names are on the rolls of these schools, and regular in¬ 
struction has been given in Biblical as well as secular sub¬ 
jects. It has been a pleasure to visit the schools and see 
the interest which the^ children take in their studies. One of 
the teachers has been speciallj zealous in the extra work 
that the Educational Department of the G-overnment now 
asks each school to do. He has gathered a very good museum 
of natural objects, including 50 varieties of seeds, several 
kinds of birds’ nests, shells, and curios of various kinds. 
The children have also taken a keen delight in the new 
wall pictures of animals and birds, and they can tell more 
about these animals now than ever before. 

Preaching services have been conducted regularly in 
the villages where there are Christians. It has been a 
pleasure to see a few of the villagers unite with the church 
on confession of faith, but progress along this line seems 
very slow. 

Not long ago I administered the sacrament in one of 
the village prayer houses. There was no table nor chair, 
much less a pulpit. A rough wooden bench was brought 
in. I sat on one end of it, and the teacher on the other, 
and between us I placed the elements in the small cup and 
platter of a travelling communion service. Before us on 
the floor sat a score of Christians quite filling the room, 
while crowding around the door stood several Hindus, 
curious to see what was going on. We sang and prayed 
and the teacher and I spoke about the love of Christ as 
revealed in His suffering and death. Then we partook of 
the broken bread and the poured-out wine in remembrance 
of His death. The surroundings were in striking contrast 
to those with which we have been familiar in the home 
land, but the presence of the spirit was there to bless and 
strengthen. 
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Sihle~Women*s Work 

For tlie greater part of tlie year we have had three 
Bible-women working in the station, and at the close of 
the year, a fourth woman is taking up the work. These 
women work among thirteen different castes besides Muham- 
medans. A goodly number of the pupils read the Bible; 
tell Gospel narratives, and recite verses. 

In several homes the men show a decided interest in 
the progress of the women. An occasional holy man has 
listened intently, and a holy woman is a pupil. The women 
of some castes study under great difficulties for they work 
in the field, and when rains are so plentiful as this year 
they are very busy. 

The holy woman, who is a pupil, is called chilU-swami 
because she claims to live on chillies and liquids, having 
vowed that she would never take solid food. She is wor¬ 
shipped on account of this and many people give her offer¬ 
ings. She has been able to build a good house for herself 
and rest-houses for the gods. She sometimes recites the 
Bible-verses in the temple. The priests remonstrate with 
her, but being a Swaini she is quite independent. 

The w^ork among the women is full of difficulties for 
not only have they cooking and babies to attend to but 
numerous fasts and ceremonies to distract them. It is 
difficult to get at the origin and meaning of many of these 
ceremonies which to us, in many cases, seem such absurdi¬ 
ties. The following is one of the stories which impels the 
women to fast on a particular day so they may be blessed 
and prospered. In almost, or we might say in every, aspect 
of their religion it means selfishness. To promote their 
own personal welfare seems to be the ruling motive. 

Once upon a time there were seven brothers and ong 
sister living together. They cut and sold wood for a liv¬ 
ing but the little rice they could buy was hardly enough to 
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sustain them. So one day the poetess Avaiyar in beggar’s 
garb, with a basket on her arm, came to the door and asked 
alms. The sister sorrowfully wrung her hands and said 
she had nothing. "Whereupon the goddess, gave her a 
few handfuls of rice and said Pound this rice into flour, 
mix with water and make into a ball. Eat it without salt 
and keep it secret from men. Thus fast five Tuesdays in 
January and five Tuesdays in July.^’ The girl desired to 
do accordingly, so on a convenient day she made a house 
of corn husks, a god of saffron, and put before the god 
cocoanut plantains, betel nut, camphor and spices. Then 
she made the flour in the form of a poker, a pot and a 
bier, and ate them. After this the family became rich, the 
brothers married and all were prosperous. The girl con¬ 
tinued to do this year by year. One day a king with his 
retinue came for a hunt in that neighbourhood.' Being 
thirsty the king ordered his servant to climb a tree and 
see where water cOuld be found. The servant discovered 
the house in which the sister, the seven brothers and their 
wives lived. 

He went there and the girl gave a cup of water. He 
remarked that it was not snfficient for so many people, but 
she said there will be more than enough. It proved to be 
true and the king in his joy at such a miracle married her. 

After the sister left, the wives failed to comply with 
the demands of the goddess, and instead of eating the 
tasteless mixture they gave it to the washer-woman. She 
too, despised it and put it under a stone upon which she 
beat the cloths. That stone became a lingam and their 
prosperity disappeared. The brothers were agaiu com¬ 
pelled to cut wood for a living. The sister learned of it 
and persuaded the wives to perform the ceremony properly. 
They did so, prosperity returned, and they brought the 
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stone lingam into the house and ever afterward, one day 
in the year is set apart for this particular fast. 

The Pasumalai Church. 

The membership of the church consists largely of the 
teachers and students connected with the Institutions locat¬ 
ed here, together with their families. There are, besides 
these, the mission workers and the Christians in the sur¬ 
rounding villages. During the year forty-four united 
with the Church, of whom thirty-one were admitted on 
profession of their faith. Most of these were young men 
studying in the High School. The Church has taken un¬ 
der its care two of the village congregations. A definite 
sum of money was placed in the hands of the Church 
Committee, and they assumed full control of and responsi¬ 
bility for these congregations. In one of these villages a 
teacher and his wife have been employed, and the work of 
Christian teaching in the other village has been carried on 
by a teacher who goes there from Sunday to Sunday. A 
house for the teacher in Sokkanathanpatti was needed, 
but the money in hand proving insufficient, the Committee 
undertook to raise the necessary amount, but before this 
had been done, the roof of the prayer house in the same 
village fell in, and the Committee had this additional ex¬ 
pense to provide for. A church meeting was called, and 
G-od’s guidance was sought. One or two thought the only 
possible thing was to ask the missionary to furnish the 
funds needed, about liupees 90. But when the Pastor 
offered to preach a special sermon on tithe-giving, and to 
make an appeal for money to meet this emergency all glad¬ 
ly agreed to do all in their power to raise the money. 
After the sermon, slips of paper were passed around and 
when the amount promised was figured out it proved to be 
Rs. 90 and one half. Later this was increased by the gifts 



of others who were not at the service, but who also wanted 
a share in the work. This year’s experience has helped the 
Committee and the Church to prepare themselves for tlie 
work they will have to do, hereafter. The Church, acting 
through its Committee, will now have full charge of all 
evangelistic, and village school work. 
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PEEIAKULAM STATION. 

Population 320,000. 

Work began 1847. 


Missionaries 

1908. 

2 

1909. 

2 

Indians, ordained 

5 

5 

Other Indian workers 

52 

58 

Congregations 

43 

41 

Adherents 

4,012 

4,164 

Persons able to read 

1,200 

1,259 

Indian contributions 

...Rs. 8,080 

8,434 

School fees, from all schools 

374 

352 

Church membership 

1,329 

1,364 

Itineracy—No. of hearers ... 

27,000 

29,688 

Bible-women— pupils ... 

208 

200 

Village schools 

30 

33 

Christian boys and girls ... 

206 

212 

Other boys and girls 

645 

752 

Sunday schools 

37 

41 

Sunday school attendance ... 

1,002 

1,010 

Y.P.S.C.E. membership 

918 

1,114 

Total children in schools ... 

851 

964 


Periakulam Station Eeport. 

The work in Periakulam has continued in tlie care of 
Dr. and Mrs. Tracy, who report as follows:— 

The year has seen steady, though not large, pro¬ 
gress along nearly all lines of activity. The response to 
the call for a special offering in connection with the 75th 
Anniversary was a generous one, and very heartily made. 
The Churches have stood up faithfully to their obligations 

3 
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ill financial matters^ and the Station Council, whicli here¬ 
after becomes merged in the Circle Committee, has done 
good work in deciding matters of importance referred to it. 
With the exception of the death of one valued worker, 
referred to in Mrs. Tracy’s report, all the Indian workers 
have had good health, and have been steadily at work. 
More and more we realize that the work accomplished is 
their work, and more and more they too are realizing that 
faithfulness brings blessing to themselves and success in 
their endeavor. Continued emphasis has been placed on 
earnest work for the young, both in connection with the 
Day Schools and in the Sunday School and a larger number 
than usual have been eager for admission to the Boarding 
School. In spite of the largest death roll for a number of 
years, there has been a good number of additions to the 
enrollment in the various congregations, and though there 
have been an unusual number of deaths among the mem¬ 
bership of the Churches, the net gain for the year is 
thirty-five. Itineracies have been conducted in villages 
where there were no Christians, and partly as a result of 
such work and partly through the work of individuals, 
there are now Christians in five villages where before 
there were none. 

Of the work among the women, Mrs. Tracy writes :— 
Again, this year, we have proved that not one word of 
God’s good promise shall fail, and although the year has 
been in many ways a perplexing one, still He has shown 
us the way of escape and we look back and say with re¬ 
joicing that; “He abideth faithful.” Never have our 
women done more faithful, zealous, and prayerful work 
than during the past year, in helping to overcome prejudice, 
and in winning the women to listen to the Message. Near¬ 
ly all of the pupils taught by our six Bible-Women are 
able to read. Another Bible-woman, one who had been 
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witii us the longest has been called to the Palace of the 
King. With her there was no mistaking of a special call 
to a particular work. She did the needful works of life. 
The true lesson of her teaching was that all work was given 
to her by God, and was to be done divinely with love, and 
faith and joy. There was a wholesome good sense and a 
sound and sweet personality in her that greatly endeared 
her to her pupils, and to all who knew her. Her death is, 
humanly speaking, a great loss to the work. Her abdity 
to win the non-Christian women to attend the meetings of 
the King’s Daughters led to a generous spirit of giving 
on their part toward the work done among non-Christian 
women. There are many humble souls who are fighting the 
good fight of faith and love and hope against heathenism, 
scorn and doubt. They have no need of other weapons 
than those which the “ Christ-teaching ” puts into their 
hands. They have the humility of childlikeneas, and faith in 
the invisible as well as the \’isible things of life. They 
believe in obedience, in the gentle heart and faith, in love 
and purity and trustfulness as the only true way of living. 
In the non-Christian women’s mind the lotus is the symbol 
that in Hindu thought suggests how the universe has 
flowered from the Divine One, and is nourished by him. 
Many of these ideas have a striking similarity to Chris¬ 
tian thought. The key-note of their thought may be ex¬ 
pressed in the words "At evening time it shall be light,” 

Rev. G. N. Pakkianathan, Pastor of the Kodaikanal 
Church, reports twenty additions to the Church on profes¬ 
sion of faith. One congregation numbering eighty-two 
persons, who had settled on the hills, removed during the 
year to a more favorable locality on the Travancore Hills, 
outside of our district, and were removed from our lists. 
The Pastor speaks with thankfulness of the growth in 
spiritual things shown by the church, and of an increasing 
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•flesire to read the Bible in the homes of many families in 
the congregation. A growing interest is being shown in 
the matter of self-support by leading men and women. 
Among non-Christian people in the hill villages there is a 
spirit of inquiry, and individuals are reading the Bible in 
search of truth. Several villages would welcome schools 
■with Christian teachers, and listen eagerly to the truth 
preached on the itineracies conducted among them. In 
one of the xdllages a young man was baptised during the 
year, and has been persecuted by his caste relatives, but 
stands firmly in his profession, 

Bev. S. Isaac, Pastor of the Uumbam Church, reports;— 
The year has been marked by severe mortality. There 
have been forty deaths during the year in our community 
which numbers less than one thousand. Most of the deaths 
have been due to cholera, but those who passed away, felt, 
in their last hours, no inclination either to complain or to 
despair, but were firm in their faith and confidence in their 
Saviour. The majority of the people in this church are 
extremely poor, but their willingness to contribute cheer¬ 
fully to the support of their Pastor, and for other religious 
objects, is worthy of mention. 

On the itineracy among non-Christians we wore every¬ 
where most kindly received and sold a considerable num¬ 
ber of Bible portions, and other books. 
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AKUPPUKOTTAI STATION. 

Population 240,000. 

Work began 1851. 



1908. 

1909. 

Missionaries 

3 

3 

Indians, ordained 

4 

5 

Other Indian workers 

115 

136 

Congregations 

91 

80 

Adherents 

5,715 

5,424 

Persons able to read 

1,487 

1,530 

Indian contributions 

...Rs. 3,866 

4,076 

School fees, from all schools 

„ 632 

902 

Church membership 

1,516 

1,519 

Itineracy—No. of hearers 

... 11,768 

10,123 

Bible-women— pupils ... 

330 

450 

Village schools 

43 

43 

Christian boys and girls 

356 

345 

Other boys and girls 

968 

1,149 

Sunday schools 

89 

59 

Sunday school attendance ... 

2,436 

1,558 

Y.P.S.C.E. membership 

1,102 

1,512 

Total children in schools ... 

1,616 

1,921 


Akuppukottai Station Eeport. 

The year 1909 has been a peculiarly trying and, in. 
some departments, unsuccessful year, in tbe Aruppukottai 
Station. 

The rains of last year failed, so that many of the 
people were obliged to go to Kangoon, Penang and Colom¬ 
bo for work. A large number, of course, will return but 
not a few will remain, as the procuring of a livelihood is 
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so much easier there than in India. Then the persecution 
of many of our Christians, has been so very fierce and con¬ 
stant, some have become so discouraged at their long and 
apparently never ceasing trials, that they come no longer 
to our church.es and we have been obliged to take their 
names from our registers. 

In one instance, two-thirds of a large congregation, of 
over eighty people, refused to be numbered with us long¬ 
er, because the missionary did not help them as they 
thought he should, in a most unjust and exasperating case 
which had been concocted and brought against them by 
their enemies. Because it was false, they thought the 
missionary could go to the Magistrate and state the real 
facts of the matter. But I cannot speak to any judge 
about a case that is actually before him for trial. That is 
contempt of court and he could punish me.^^ said the 
missionary. “But, you know, the case against us is utterly 
false and our side is true, so you can speak answered the 
people. No,^^ said the missionary, “ I cannot speak to a 
Judge, whether our case is true or false.” But the poor, 
ignorant people could not understand such reasoning and 
concluded that the missionary did not sympathize with 
them in their distress and did not care what happened to 
them. The case came on for trial and on account of a 
mass of false testimony, out of which no Magistrate could 
be blamed for not being able to extricate the truth, 
our people were found guilty and sentenced. Fift 3 '--four 
people immediately ceased attending the services of our 
church and, though they have not gone back to Hinduism, 
we were obliged to remove their names from our books. 
We were, in a measure consoled for this defection by the 
fact that the few of the congregation who remained faith¬ 
ful in that village gave nearly three hundred rupees to¬ 
ward the building of a new brick and tiled church. 
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We had another great loss in a village where an un¬ 
worthy helper had written many names in the register and 
had, in some way, induced a large number of people to fill 
the church on the visits of the missionary. With seventy 
congregations to inspect, it was impossible for the mission¬ 
ary to visit the place more than twice during the year, so 
it was not a difficult matter to deceive him. Later when 
the catechist was dismissed sixty-eight names had to be 
stricken from the records. 

But success, or non-success, cannot be measured by 
the number of names that appear in the final count of the 
year. In some apparently successful yeai*, when gain is 
shown in almost every department, the thought has pressed 
itself upon the missionary, that while man is exultant over 
quantity, God is only satisfied with quabty, and if quality 
is to be the standard, there was nothing in that year’s work 
calling for exultation on the part of the workers. 

The workers in Aruppukottai Station are far from 
being discouraged over the results of their labors for the 
year 1909. If there has been a loss in adherents there is 
& gain in contributions, so yve are able to record the fact 
that in a year of scarcity and trial, in spite of a loss 
in numbers, more money has been given by the Christians 
than in any year of their history. It is a great pleasure to 
the missionary, after many years of service in this station 
to see many evidences to prove that the native church is 
wakening up to the matter of self-support. 

In the year 1903, the Christians of this station gave 
2,878 rupees and from that time to this present year there 
has been a steady increase in the amount of their contri¬ 
butions, in spite of a succession of bad years, now 
after six years, in 1909 we find that they have given five 
thousand rupees. This is the most encouraging feature in 
the yearis work and shows an appreciation of the neces- 
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sit if of the Lord’s work, a cordial response to its calls and 
tar less inclination on the part of the Indian Christians to 
lean on their friends in America. 

Arup'pukottai and the adjacent Villages. 

As the events of the year are reviewed, we cannot 
but note the attitude of the Hindus in regard to their 
Christian neighbours. 

We have never had ayear, when Hinduism was so active 
audearuest. At least a dozen temples and shrines, which have 
been in a semi-ruined condition ever since the writer’s arrival 
in this station in 1887, have been lately rebuilt and renew¬ 
ed. It is difficult to explain this sudden outburst of reli- 
^ous zeal on the part of the Hindus. The general spirit 
of unrest, which prevails throughout India, may have some¬ 
thing to do with it. The fact that there is a more organ¬ 
ized and spirited defence of their ways and customs, as 
compared with those of the West, may have led them to 
think that their religion may hold its own in a compa¬ 
rison with the new religion from the West. Hut the 
difficulty with the above inference is the fact that the spirit 
of unrest has not taken hold of the people in the country 
districts to any great extent. The farmers and the labor¬ 
ing classes want no change, seek no change and would 
lament a change which would jeopardize the great securi¬ 
ty of life and property which they now enjoy under their 
present rulers. If there is any dissatisfaction with rulers 
in this station, it is because most of the land is only in¬ 
directly under British (iovemment and too directly under 
Zemindars and rich land-holders. 

The people of this station, whether Christian or Hin¬ 
du, were never more loyal to the Government nor more kind 
and respectful to the missionary than they are to-day. If 
there should be an insurrection or general uprising 
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throughout India, the miasionarj would hasten for protec¬ 
tion and security not to the garrisoned cities and towns 
but to his Hindu friends who live in and about Aruppu- 
kottai. 

Churches and Congregations. 

Rev. M. Eames, after forty years of service as a Pas¬ 
tor, in charge at different times of the congregations in 
West Karisakulam, Aruppukottai, Paralechi and Kamu- 
thi, has sent in his resignation to the church. His has 
been a long and faithful service, during which he has been 
permitted to see much growth in the work and many added 
to the church through his ministrations. He will leave 
Kamuthi and live on the mission compound in Aruppukottai 
and will take up the work of an evangelist. His fellow 
workers in this station, earnestly wish for him that his 
declining years may be his best, and that he will be so 
blessed by the Lord that he may be numbered among thosa 
who bring forth fruit in old age. 

The new Pastorate of Mukkur was formed by the 
addition to the new congregation, which lately came to us 
in that village, of ten other congregations which were 
transferred from the Sevalpatty Pastorate. The new congre¬ 
gation has remained firm and grown in grace and knowl¬ 
edge of the Bible, in spite of the very severe persecution 
they have been called upon to endure. Mr. R. Daniel was 
ordained as Pastor of the church in February and has taken 
up the work with vigor and discretion. It is an exceeding¬ 
ly difficult post for a young man, requiring all the 
patience, wisdom and self-denial possessed by our most 
experienced Pastor. But it was impossible to make any 
other move, and we certainly have had no occasion 
thus far to regret our having placed our young brother in 
charge of that church. The congregation of this plage 
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lias been greatly .tried by the action of their enemies, in 
connection with their church buildings. About two 
months ago the large thatched building in which they 
worshipped was burnt to the ground. A few weeks later 
the building they had erected in its place was nearly demol¬ 
ished by a mob who severely beat our little congregation, 
who were holding services at the time and drove them away. 
It is a great pity that we have never been able to secure 
money from home to help the people in constructing a 
substantial church building which their enemies cannot 
destroy. As no money has been received they will have 
to build again of palmyra trees and leaves, with the strong 
probability that it will last no longer than the two previ¬ 
ous structures. This indicates one of the greatest bui'- 
dens that a missionary has to carry in connection with the 
management of this large station, namely, the building of 
churches for new converts. When we receive a band of 
new people from Hinduism, they are generally so harassed 
and persecuted by their former co-religionists with false 
suits and persecution of various kinds that all the money 
they can gather or furnish is consumed in defending 
themselves in the Courts or before the Police or other of 
the authorities, so that they have but little money left with 
which to build churches. The missionary then is obliged 
to seek for money outside the regular appropriations in 
order to help them to erect some kind of structure in 
which to hold services. Some may ask, ^^Why can they not 
hold meetings in each other’s houses or under a tree or why 
not wait till persecution is over and then build the church?” 
In answer to such questions, the missionary would say that 
the houses of the large majority of our people are little 
more than huts which are scarcely sufficient to hold the 
owner’s family, that it has been found absolutely impossible 
to hold meetings under trees on account of laughing, 
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jeering heathen who stand about^ and to wait until perse¬ 
cution is over, which means a wait from two to three years^ 
would result in the congregation going back to Hinduism. 
"When our converts come to us they are literally babes in 
Christ, with centuries of idolatry back of them and with 
only a very little knowledge of Christianity and its teach¬ 
ings and they, consequently, need much nurture and careful 
training. I’o leave them alone without a preacher to in¬ 
struct them, or a church in which to worship, would result 
in a rapid breaking up of the congregation. I’hey would 
not have the strength or foundation to withstand the 
assault on property, faith and life that always follows the 
profession of Christianity in India. The missionary then 
has hi* choice between two courses to pursue, either get the 
money for some kind of a cheap building or let the people 
return to Hinduism. But mud and thatch buildings are 
very fragile and go very quickly. As indicated above, 
during this year one church has been burnt and another 
demolished by our enemies. Last year four buildings went 
up in flames and three in the year before last. This all, 
of course, is a part of the fight and is to be expected for the 
Hindus are not inclined to have scores of their people leave 
Hinduism without a vigorous protest but we wish there 
was a more generous response from the Christians in 
America, so that we could meet their protests in brick and 
tiled churches rather than in these inflammable, thatched 
ones. 

As the missionary is about to go on furlough, he 
wishes to place on record the fact of his great appreci¬ 
ation of the earnest, faithful and efficient service of his 
fellow-workers in this station. When he first took charge in 
1887 there were se\’eral questionable characters on the force 
and the difficulty at that time was how to replace them 
with better men. Bur there has been a steady growth in 
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character and efficiency from that time to tliis until now it 
can with truth be said that with a few exceptions the pre¬ 
sent force of workers here consists in a fine class of men 
and that much, if not all, of the success of the work in this 
station, is due to their earnest and skilful efforts. 

Boarding School. 

We have had an interesting year with the many young 
people in our Boarding School, under the care of Mrs. Per¬ 
kins. It has been our aim, to get one or two of the chil¬ 
dren from each of the villages, where there are Christians, 
so that the children, trained in Christian truth and ways, 

go back to their homes and be examples to their 
little friends, whether Christian or Hindu, of right living. 
Then as women are so very backward in education and 
their education is so little valued by the men, we have 
made every efiort to get girls to attend our school, with 
the result that we have had over seventy-nine girls in 
attendance with fifty-six boys. The labours of the teach¬ 
ers and managers have not been in vain, as is evidenced by 
the conduct of a young student, whose home is in a purely 
heathen village where we have just been holding an 
itineracy and heard of his conduct. The father and 
mother of the little follow had been preparing for a Hindu 
festival in honor of their God and the mother had 
made a number of cakes which had been devoted to that 
service. Their son had just returned home that day for 
his winter vacation and was offered some of the cakes; 
but he persistently refused all efforts of his parents to get 
him to partake of it with the rest of the family. So final¬ 
ly the mother, with a mother's unwillingness to allow her 
child to be deprived of something that others had, pre¬ 
pared other cakes which were not offered to the idol and 
of these the boy partook. The father said to us when 
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urged to become a Christian, “Not now, you must be 
satisfied at present with having our child. He comes 
home from school, reads the Bible to us, prays to the 
Christianas God and tells us that our gods are only stone 
and we gladly submit to it but we cannot break away from 
our caste which holds us with fetters of iron, though we 
would willingly do so if we had the power.” There is no 
church in that great Hindu town, so the boy every Sunday, 
with the Bible under his arm, walks to another village 
where there is a Christian church and attends the service, 
oftentimes bringing ’with him some of his Hindu play¬ 
mates. Of course it cannot be said that every one of the 
one hundred and thirty students in the Boarding School 
is so determined as this young soldier of Christ, but 
many of them are exerting a strong and persistent influ¬ 
ence for Christianity in their villages. 

We were startled, in February last, to have an epide¬ 
mic of small-pox break out in the school. It really was 
a very serious matter when the welfare not only of the 
school but of the many families of the teachers, Bible- 
women and other helpers was considered and every effort 
was made to stamp it out. We are glad to say that we 
succeeded and the epidemic was stayed without any 
fatality. 

Of the work done by the Bible-women, Miss Quicken- 
den writes as follows ;— 

Fifteen Bible-women have been at work in this sta¬ 
tion during the year and have had under instruction six 
hundred Hindu women. The homes of these women are 
scattered through sixteen different villages. There has 
also been faithful preaching in thirty-five other villages, 
where thirty-four thousand women have heard the gospel 
message. New work has been commenced in four villages. 
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The invitation to open work in one of these villages came 
from the women and girls: in two other villages we were 
asked by the men to send a woman to teach their mves and 
daughters. Two of these villages are far removed from 
Aruppukottai, and having neither weekly market, nor 
bazaar, where provisions can be bought, nor decent drink¬ 
ing water within a mile of the village, the Bible-women 
have lived under trying conditions, but they have patient¬ 
ly borne inconvenience, and their work is being well 
repaid, as the women in both of these villages seem 
intelligent and eager to hear and learn. 

During the year nine women and girls have express¬ 
ed their desire to come out openly as Christians. When 
told that we could not promise to give them a home, in 
case of persecution, they hesitated and have not yet had 
the courage to face the consequences of open profession. 
When one considers how difficult it must be to live a Chris¬ 
tian life within the atmosphere of a Hindu home, one does 
not readily criticise such hesitation. One of these young 
women walked sixteen miles to reach the bungalow, deter¬ 
mined to leave her home and put in her lot with the 
Christians, and wept bitterly when taken home again 
by the Bible-women, and told that since she was under 
age we could not receive her without her faither’s consent. 
Another girl is waiting, and hoping to get her father’s 
consent to her marriage with a Christian man, instead of 
the Hindu marriage planned for her by her parents. 

Medical assistance given by Dr. Harriet Parker has 
been of great help in our work and has been gratefully 
received by the women. 

Two Hindu Girls' Schools with a staff of six teachers, 
and a strength of one hundred and fifty pupils on the rolls, 
are also under the care of Miss Quickenden, who reports 
that “ both schools have done well this year, and we have 
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a larger number of girls in the higher classes than ever 
before but have had to restrict the number of those receiv¬ 
ed to the lower classes, on account of lack of funds for 
increase of stafE, and also on account of insufficient accom¬ 
modation. 

AW the children are from Hindu homes, but most of 
them come to Sunday School, and several come to church 
regularly. Others, who are not allowed by their parents 
to enter the church, are not forbidden to stand in the door¬ 
way and by the windows to listen, and at the close of the 
service follow me to join with others in the classes of the 
Sunday School. We feel sure that a good work is being 
done in their hearts which will, in time, bear fruit. 
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BATTALAGUNDU STATION. 

Population 150^000. 

Work began 1855. 



1908. 

1909. 

Missionaries 

2 

1 

Indians, ordained 

2 

2 

Other Indians 

33 

38 

Congregations 

21 

22 

Adherents 

1,057 

1,250 

Persons able to read 

420 

636 

Indian contributions 

... Rs. 937 

1,167 

School fees, from all schools 

... „ 413 

731 

Church membership 

430 

507 

Itineracy—No. of hearers ... 

... 24,434 

12,976 

Bible-women— pupils ... 

79 

115 

Village schools 

17 

19 

Christian boys and girls 

93 

60 

Other boys and girls 

412 

512 

Sunday schools ... 

18 

17 

Sunday school attendance ... 

449 

524 

T.P.S.C.B membership 

464 

638 

Total children in schools ... 

505 

679 


Battalagundu Station Eepobt. 

The work of the Battalagundu Station, was continued 
under the care of G-. S. Eddy, Esq,, until, urged by repeated 
calls to engage in a prominent religious movement at home, 
he left for America in August, expecting to return after 
some months of absence. The mission invited Rev. V 
Santiago, Pastor of the Battalagundu Church to superin¬ 
tend the work of the station during Mr. Eddy’s absence. 
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and during the latter part of the year Mr. Santiago has 
been in charge. Mr. and Mrs. H. W White, of the Young 
Men^s Christian Association, have resided in the bungalow 
while studying Tamil, and have been a source of help 
and strength to Mr. Santiago, especially in connection 
with the Boarding School, though without any financial 
responsibility for the work. Mr. Eddy has been greatly 
missed, but his absence has laid responsibility upon the 
Indian Church, which they have realized and done their 
best to bear to the full. 

Mr. Santiago reports as follows;—The workers in the 
station, during the year, have numbered forty, of whom 
two are ordained, nine are in charge of congregations, 
twenty-five are engaged in school work, three are Bible- 
women, and one is an evangelist. All have met together 
once each month for Christian fellowship, and for the 
deepening of spiritual life. 

There has been a considerable increase in the number 
of those who profess the Christian life, no less than one 
hundred and ninety-three having desired that they should 
be enrolled as Christians and have pledged themselves to 
live as such. Some of these people are from three differ¬ 
ent villages where thei'e were no Christians before, and 
others are additions to congregations already gathered. 
We have been greatly encouraged by the earnest spirit 
shown by these people and by the influence which they 
have been able to exert in their villages. One of them, 
an educated young man, has witnessed most effectively 
in the villages on the lower hills and has been the means 
of bringing his relatives also to pledge themselves to the 
Christian life. Another, an old man, and one of much 
influence, who has known probably every missionary that 
ever resided in Battalagundu, has accepted Christ as his 
Master, and has bten especially earnest in urging the 

4 
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claims of Christianity among his relatives. Three young 
men from a caste which has hitherto had no representa¬ 
tives in the Christian community have proved themselves 
firm and consistent, though pressed hard b}’- parents and 
friends to give up their new faith. We pray that they 
may yet be instrumental in bringing many from their Hindu 
community to join them. 

During the year the churches have gained seventy- 
seven in membership. The churches have been growing 
steadily in grace, and in effective power Special evangel¬ 
istic services have been held in all the churches from time 
to time, and each church has planned direct and regular 
evangelistic work, and has increased its contributions. 
An Itineracy has been conducted at their own expense, 
and a very good start made toward carrying on such work 
regularly. Many of the church members engaged hearti¬ 
ly in this work, and were blessed in doing so. In the 
direction of self-support the churches aim at the giving 
of consecrated tithes, and the one church, which has done 
so in full this year, has been an example and a inspiration 
to other churches. One of the churches has given three 
•times as much this year as last, and two other churches 
have doubled their offerings. 

Nine Itineracies have been conducted during the year. 
Our method has been to concentrate our attention on a 
single place for a week or two. Bisides preach to large 
crowds, we go from house to house and engage in personal 
work. Thus one heart meets and speaks to another heart, 
and deeper impressions are made. 

The Bible-women’s work has been conducted with 
earnestness and faithfulness. They are experienced work¬ 
ers and are winning many willing hearers. Their work is 
much appreciated by non-Christians, who welcome their 
visits heartily. Recently in one village where the women 
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were unwilling to follow with the men in accepting Christi¬ 
anity, the Bible-woman of the place was able to reach them 
and succeeded in pursuading them to accept Christ with 
their husbands. It is an encouragment to think that even 
the most inaccessible Hindu homes may be reached by 
these devoted workers. 

During the year four now schools have been opened, 
one of them being the Boarding School which has been 
closed for several years. In the Boarding School their 
have been one hundred and twenty children. It has 
been the home and training institution for several young 
men and boys who have left Hinduism to seek a fuller life 
in Christianity. Twenty-six of the boys and girls have 
made pubhc profession of their faith in Christ, and been 
received into the Church. In one of villages where a new 
school was opened, a congregation has been gathered with 
representatives of four different castes among their number. 
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PALANI STATION. 
Population 215,000. 
Work began 1856. 


Missionaries 

1908. 

2 

1909. 

2 

Indians, ordained 



Other Indian workers 

37 

47 

Congregations 

16 

16 

Adherents 

679 

836 

Tersons able to read 

262 

277 

Indian contributions 

...Rs. 317 

741 

School fees, from all schools 

115 

346 

Church membership 

185 

224 

Itineracy—^No. of hearers ... 

6,915 

10,524 

Bible-women— pupils ... 

224 

142 

Village schools 

8 

14 

Christian boys and girls ... 

37 

74 

Other boys and girls 

357 

568 

Sunday schools 

12 

14 

Sunday school attendance 

329 

614 

Y.P.S.C.E. membership ... 

481 

439 

Total children in schools ... 

526 

832 


Palani Station Eepoet. 

The station bearing this name lies north of the Palani 
mountain range, and is about seven hundred square miles 
in extent. This area contains a population of 215,000, 
and finds its official and religious center in the large town 
of Palani, where stands the famous temple dedicate to the 
worship of Subramanian. Work has been carried on here 
since 1856, and a Christian community numbering about 
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eight hundred has been gathered, but the station, in spite 
of faithful seed sowing and faithful preaching of the 
Word, has not shown the increase that has been seen in 
other stations. The present yearns work has however 
shown good results and one hundred and fifty people have 
ranged themselves in the ranks of those who profess to be 
Christians. Signs of enthusiasm are evident in every line 
of Christian activity, evangelistic, educational, and finan< 
cial. Mr. Jeffery, who is in charge of the work in this 
station, writes as follows:—^The advance made this year» 
marks the record of achievement attained throughout the 
whole period of work in the station, and has been made 
possible by the enthusiasm and faithfulness of the Indian 
workers. From the very beginning of the year they have 
carried on their work with quickening pace, and grow¬ 
ing energy, and willing self-denial. The station-center 
occupies a strategic position, and within a radius of five 
miles, a population of 60,000 invites to most earnest ser¬ 
vice, and opens unlimited opportunit 3 ^ Tens of thousand* 
of pilgrims from all over Southern India, annually visit 
the great temple, and the distribution of Christian liter* 
ature makes wide seed-sowing possible. An ambitious 
school boy, eager to get something to read, bought a 
little booklet, and carried it home; Among the people of 
his village was a man who was seeking the truth, and by 
some means the little booklet found its way into his hands, 
and the high tone of moral teaching which it contained, 
led him to seek out the nearest Christian teacher, and as a 
result he himself accepted the Christian truth, learned 
from the teacher and the booklet, and now more than a 
hundred and twenty-five of his relatives have followed him 
in accepting the Christian way. 

One can hardly live in daily touch with the coming 
and going of these thousands of pilgrims : one can hardly 
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see^ night after night, all through the year, that pathway 
of little lights that leads up the temple hill to the shrine 
on its summit, and hear the almost unceasing chaiits and 
prayers of the worshippers as they toil slowly up that 
pathway, without a most intense realization of the strength 
of Hinduism. At the same time these sights and sounds 
are a most stimulating challenge to effort toward lighting 
other lamps in humble homes and humble hearts, and 
opening a pathway upward, for earnest seekers towards a 
temple not built with hands. Along this line the work 
of the year has been patiently and steadily followed. 

Mrs. Jeffery says:—One Sabbath morning our service 
in the church was disturbed by a trumpet blast, and look¬ 
ing out I saw a palanquin passing, guarded by a band of 
half-clad men carrying drawn swords. In the palanquin, 
in studied meditation, sat a woman known as Soundammal, 
reputed to be a woman of strict asceticism and holiest life. 
She was proceeding to the temple which is dedicated to 
her, and bears her name. There, clad in costly garments, 
she sat for da^ s, to receive the adoration of her worship¬ 
pers. She demanded of them daily seven barrels of water, 
for her sacred bath, but it was reported that for twenty 
years she had not tasted food and no food was openly 
offered to her. On a previous visit, seven years before 
the same claim was made, but after her departure it was 
admitted that she did eat food and that if the truth were 
told she did some other things that were less ascetic but 
not less shady. Nevertheless, on this her second visit, 
crowds of worshippers sought her shrine, to lift adoring 
hands in supplication, and to enrich her with their offering. 
Over against this pictutre set that of the Bible-woman in a 
backward village, who finds it difficult to persuade the vil¬ 
lage woman to learn to read, because for them the ability 
to read suggests the association of education permitted 
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only or chiefly to those who serve in the Temple as danc¬ 
ing girls. The prejudice is being ont-grown, but it finds 
its root in what they see and know, and that prejudice 
can only be eradicated through patient Christian example 
and teaching. 

Mrs. Jeffery writes of the good work that the five 
Bible-women have been doing in teaching nearly two 
hundred women the simple truths of the Gospel story. 
Visits to the homes of the women under instruction have 
given an insight into much of the ignorance and preju¬ 
dice that need to be overcome, and with which the Bible- 
women have to contend. It has shown too the relation 
between the work for girls in the Hindu Girls’ Schools, and 
the work of the Bible-women in the home from which the 
girls come. The Christian women have been organized 
into a Christian Endeavor Society, and are learning 
methods of Christian activity. They have given liberally, 
and are renovating the church, and adding a verandah, at 
considerable expense. The work of the Boarding School 
has been very satisfactory. A considerable number of day 
scholars has widened the opportunity of the school for 
good. Nine of the children have united with the church, 
during the year. On the Sunday afternoons the children 
of the boys and girls schools in the town gather on the 
verandah of the bungalow for the Sunday School, to the 
number of two hundred, and enjoy most heartily the sing¬ 
ing accompanied by the organ. They evidently find it a very 
happy hour, and one which gives them in the most attrac¬ 
tive way an opportunity for learning Christian truth. 

As illustrating the strength of inherited superstition 
in regard to demoniacal possession, Mr. Jeffery mentions 
lihe case of an old man, who after many years of an out¬ 
ward Christian life, suddenly one Sunday morning became 
so overpowered by his inherited sense of the power of 
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devil possession that he suddenly left his house and family 
and ran wildly down the village street and out into the 
fields in a kind of frensy, uttering hoarse gutteral sounds 
apparently without meaning and throwing himself into 
the wierdest contortions. Nothing that could be done for 
him seemed to affect him or turn him from what seemed a 
phase of insanity, and he has become what in India is 
known as a devil dancer and has given himself over to the 
service of the devil which he says has taken possession of 
him. He says that the devil has too firm hold of him for him 
to shake it off. Cases of so-called demoniacal possession 
are not so uncommon but that most missionaries are fami¬ 
liar with them, but their familiarity does not make them 
less sad. Allied to them are the frequent cases of persons 
seeing visions, and being deeply influenced by them 
throughout life. Such an instance is mentioned in the report 
furnished by one of the missionaries, in the case of a boy 
about sixteen years of age, who was deeply impressed by 
a vision of demons attacking him, against whom he was 
utterly powerless. In his distress of mind he re-called 
stories he bad heard in school of One who cast out devils, 
and making a supreme effort he called on Him, and forth- 
wdth One in shining robes appeared, delivered the lad from 
the demons, and standing by his side encouraged and com¬ 
forted him, and he knew that it was the Christian Saviour, 
and determined at once to become a Christian. Among a 
people peculiarly sensitive to emotion such manifestations, 
whether for good or evil, make a deep impress, and sug¬ 
gest the need of most careful and judicious teaching. 

The following incidents illustrating other characteris- 
sticB of the people among whom we live and work, are 
given by Mr, .Jeffery. A Hindu who was a man of some 
influence and property, became a Christian, and found 
much strength in prayer. He was daily seen on his knees 
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in prayer, in the fields, or by the wayside, or on the moun¬ 
tains where we went to his work, and always morning and 
night by his family in their home. His only son, neverthe¬ 
less continued to be a staunch Hindu. Dear to the old 
man^s heart was the little grandson in the family, who 
Avith keen eyes watched the old man in his devotions, and 
like a little mimic would get down on his knees and put 

his face between his hands.and presently fall fast 

asleep in that attitude, till that way of going to bed 
l)ecame a firm habit. The old man died, and the son would 
hear nothing of any Christian burial, but took the 
body to the Hindu burial ground and performed all the 
rites of an orthodox burial. The little grandson kept up 
his habit of going to sleep in a kneeling posture, and 
affection overlooked the peculiar habit of the child. Tears 
afterward the chid was sent to the village school and later 
to the Boarding School but the habit learned from imita¬ 
tion of his grandfather had never left him. His father 
had noticed it as a childish habit of his son’s but had not 
realized how strong a link that habit had become between 
himself and the memory of his old father whose faith and 
simple prayers he had mocked and scorned. To remember 
the old man’s piety was but a step, and implied only filial 
affection, but one step taken, others followed, till the son 
has been led as by the hand of a little child, from the un¬ 
belief of a worshipper of the god Karupanan, to a believ¬ 
er in,and a worshipper of, the true Grod, 

When a man in India marries, he marries not only the 
woman who is to be his wife, but all her relatives, into the 
bargain. And when a Christian man marines a girl with a 
host of Hindu relatives, the unhappy man takes to himself 
a snare and a delusion. In this case his name was Joseph, 
and his wife’s name was Kanudai. Things went happily 
for awhile, and then she left her Joseph, and would not 
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live with him. Various efforts were made to reconcile the 
parties, but there were always hindrance to be overcome 
that had their root in, the fact of this relative or that rela¬ 
tive being disposed to make trouble- At last the only way 
seemed to be, to' get ALL the relatives together and have a 
full discussion of all the difficulties involved, and so secure 
a lasting solution of the difficult problem. The gathering 
took place in the church, as a convenient place. They all 

came, in the spirit.of a fight. No one fell asleep, and 

there was no indication of anyone even feeling drowsy. 
The meeting lasted two hours. A good deal of the time 
was taken up in expressions of regard for one another, 
which were warm in tone, and quite frank. There was a 
sound as of much tumult, and the peace which passeth all 
understanding was conspicuous by its absence. Then 
there would be a lull, and one would think that some happy 
conclusion was soon to be reached, when suddenly the storm 
of vituperation and abuse would break out again, and one 
would think the only result could be a free fight. Once 
the wife’s relatives leaped lio their feet and rushed for the 
door roaring out that they would never consent, no never. 
Three’times tJ)e husband with a torrent of abuse for his 
dear uncles and aunts and cousins, rushed for the door, 
but was caught and brought back. Finally after two 
hours of most unseemly contention, terms of peace were 
agreed upon. The conference broke up, ' pan supai’i” the 
inevitable Eastern substitute for “ light refreshments” were 
served, and everybody went home feeling that it had been 
good to be there. If one could feel sure that the parties 
lived” happily ever afterwards,” it would make, such inci¬ 
dents less painful, but that is not always as sure as it might 
be. 
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MANAMADURA STATIOIS. 

Population 380,000. 

Work began 1856. 



1908. 

1909. 

Missionaries 

2 

2 

Indians, ordained 

1 

2 

Other Indian workers 

51 

50 

Congregations 

80 

36 

Adherents 

1,851 

1,839 

Persons able to read 

422 

402 

Indian contributions 

,..Rs. 1,013 

1,110 

School fees, from all schools 

626 

646 

Church membership 

418 

432 

Itineracy—No. of hearers ... 

4,518 

6,210 

Bible-women— pupils 

126 

143 

Village schools 

16 

15 

Christian boys and girls 

148 

111 

Other boys and girls 

817 

476 

Sunday schools 

17 

18 

Sunday school attendance ... 

329 

303 

Y.]^,.'S.C.E, membership 

245 

370 

Total children in schools ... 

571 

692 


Manamadura Station Report. 

Mr. Vaughan, in speaking of the work in this station, 
refers to the fact that during a considerable part of the 
year the distress of the people has been such as to become 
a distinct limitation in carrying on work. The unusually 
high prices for all food grains, throughout India, has been 
severely felt locally and has left its impress on the work in 
two ways. Many with resources exhausted and having no 
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other way open to them for earning a living have been 
driven to accept the free passage, or the tempting advance 
on wages to be earned hereafter, which are offered by the 
emigration agencies. This fact is made evident in the net 
loss in the number of Christians reported this year. And 
the added cost of living has, in the second place, made it all 
but imperative that every available source of income be 
utilized to the utmost, and so the children of poor Chris¬ 
tian families have been put to work, to swell, by what they 
may earn, the family income. This fact is made evident in 
the statistics through the falling off in school attendance. 
The fall of adundant rains in September and October 
opened large opportunity for work in the fields, and the 
people of the congregation, men, women and children 
have made self-preservation the first duty, and the schools 
have suffered. For several years a continuous effort has 
been made to raise the proportion of Christian children in 
attends nee at school to a higher level, and something has 
been accomplished in this direction, but in spite of such 
pressure as could be brought to bear, the limit possible, 
under present conditions, seems to have been reached. 
While the rains give promise of improved conditions next 
year, the market they have created for agricultural labor 
has very much reduced attendance in all but the larger 
town schools, and has necessitated the closing of one 
school entirely. Mr. Vaughan refers also to the new 
National Spirit, which is beginning to make itself felt, and 
writes: ‘‘ While this has not shown itself in serious oppo¬ 
sition, pronounced unrest or violence of any kind, it i» 
nevertheless a thing to be reckoned with in the future. 
Gradually a national consciousness is taking shape in the 
minds of the people. The Indian delegates to the World 
Convention of Christian Endeavour at Agra, returned 
filled with a new conception of the greatness of their own 
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land. In the Christian community this consciousness is 
showing itself in a feeling that in the affairs of the King¬ 
dom of Heaven within the bounds of their own landj they 
have a rightful place as important partners, and in a will¬ 
ingness to assume a larger measure of responsibility in 
regard to the same.” That they should desire to bear 
some larger part of the responsibility in the forward work 
for which the church stands, comes with a sense of relief, 
when one realizes that the money sent from the home land 
to finance this work is less than it was twenty years ago. 
While the work during that period has increased nearly 
100 per cent., the appropriations received to carry on that 
work have decreased by 20 per cent. This decrease may 
not be an unmixed evil, since it has most certainly had its 
influence in throwing responsibility on the Indian Church, 
but with every door of opportunity wide open and the 
Macedonian cry heard from many sides at once, it places the 
missionary under a discipline which may be profitable, but 
is far from pleasant or easy to work under. 

Mr. Vaughan reports the following incidents:—In 
the Boarding School, at the present time, is a young man 
from another station related to the local pastor, who came 
seeking admission to the school with the express purpose 
of becoming a Christian. After a short time his father 
came in search of him. He was given every facility for 
conversation with his son, and with the pastor, but failed 
entirely to influence the young man. Finally he said to 
the pastor: The boy seems firm in his determination ; let 
him remain as he desires. I leave him in your care: do 
your best by him.” When the father went to the railway 
station on his return journey, the son went with him and 
saw the father off in good spirits,’ and then returned to the 
school. He is a man grown, and when out with the boys at 
work or play, suggests rather the shepherd with his sheep 
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than the hoy among hoys, yet he is contented and happy 
in counting as loss may of the things that are dear to 
youth, “that he may win Christ, and he found in Him.” 

A few years ago a young brahmin youth, and a Chris¬ 
tian hoy of low social status were fellow-students in the 
Secondary Department of the Boarding School, the one as 
a day scholar, the other as a hoarder. Finishing their 
course in the school their lives drifted apart, the Brah¬ 
min to go on with further study in a University course, 
and the Christian lad to prepare himself for work as a 
Christian teacher, or catechist. For the first time after a 
long separation the two met incidentally one day at the 
railway station. The Brahmin youth was accompanied hy 
a group of fellow-students, hut seeing the Christian young 
man, came to him with the request that he should write 
out for him a prayer such as he could use in his daily 
devotion. The catechist received the request ia all seri¬ 
ousness and then and there wrote out a simple form of 
petition which he handed to the Brahmin. Amid the jeers 
of his companions the Brahmin received it with every mark 
of respect, read it over devoutly thanked the giver, and 
put it away saying he would use it daily. 

Of some of the methods followed in the endeavor to 
keep the low-caste man down, one illustration is given. 
In a village where a few years ago a small community of 
leather-workers had professed Christianity, there lived a 
father and his son, who, having given up the usual source 
of income open to people of this class, had worked as they 
had opportunity and. Ijeing prospered had acquired with 
their savings some lands which had formerly belonged to 
higher-caste villagers, but which the former owners had 
not thought worth the payment of taxes upon. The 
Christian man and his son had improved the land, by 
patient labor, till it had become of some considerable 
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value. The former owners now saw the mistake they had 
made in selling theland instead of improving it, and demand¬ 
ed that the Christians should return the lauds at the price 
they had originally paid for it. Naturally the Christians 
saw no reason for contributing the effort they had made to 
improve, the land, without an equiva-lent They however 
consented to refer the matter to arbitrators, half of whom 
should be Christians and half Hindus. To this proposal 
the former owners of the land at first agreed, but later with¬ 
drew their assent, and resorted to threats of loss and bodi¬ 
ly injury if the Christians still refused to give up the land. 
A month or two later these threats were carried into exe¬ 
cution, and both father and son were set upon and severely 
beaten, the former of the two so brutally beaten that he 
was quite disabled for work just when work on the land 
could be effective. Immediately upon giving the beating 
the assailants rushed off to the Police Station, and laid a 
charge against the men they had so severely beaten of 
having been caught in the act of poisoning the villager's 
cattle. The men were arrested, and in course of time 
brought up for trial. Witnesses came in good numbers 
for the prosecution party to testify that they had seen the 
poison administered, and that the injuries the men had 
received were the result of accident incurred while work¬ 
ing in a lime-kiln. The Missionary and the pastor were 
called as witnesses for the defence, but could do little more 
than testify to the character and anticedents of the 
accused. Things looked dark for the evidence seemed all 
to point to conviction. But before it was too late two 
officials who had been in the village at the time of the 
beating, came forward and testified to the facts of the case 
as they had seen them, and the owner of the lime-kiln 
testified that these two men had never been employed by 
him, nor received injuries on his premises at the time of 
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the incident^ nor at any time. Thus the truth came to 
light, and the ones who did the beating were fined Rs. 
25, compelled to pay compensation of Rs. 50 for injuries 
inflicted, and given considerable terms of imprisonment. 
That similar suits, instituted for purposes of persecution, 
do not always find so happy or so just a settlement, only 
illustrates the truth that often the law itself may be made 
an instrument of persecution and injustice. 
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AMERICAN COLLEGE, MADERA. 




1908. 

1909. 

No. of Teachers 


20 

3*3 

College Department—Students 

33 

32 

High School Department 

... 

107 

117 

Lower Secondary Department 

151 

152 

Primary Department 


318 

372 

Total of Students 


609 

673 

Income, 

IN Dollars. 



Appropriations 


2,832 

2,202 

Fees 


2,204 

2,344 

Government Grants 


657 

693 

Endowments 


78 

176 

Other Sources 

... 


1,566 

Total 


5,771 

6,982 

Expense 

IK Dollars. 



Staff 


5,740 

4,252 

Buildings and Grounds 


195 

849 

Apparatus 


84 

212 

Furniture 


157 

248 

Library 


461 

438 

Miscellaneous 


727 

983 

Total 


'5,771 

6,982 


Cost 0 / the mw Buildings, Grounds, and Equipment. 

The new College site, comprizing fifteen acres, cost 
§6,463. §1,527 was spent for a site for a Secondary 
School: in addition to this f 155 was spent for a new site 
for the Elementary School now on the College grounds. 
$396 was spent toward providing a site for houses for 
teachers. 


5 







The new College Hall cost $16,018j and $3,309 was 
spent on the first story of the Students Dormitory, $1,167 
was spent for Scientific Apparatus, and $1,232 for furni¬ 
ture for the new building, and $1,000 for new books for the 
Library. In addition to these extraordinary expenses, the 
ordinary expenses for the year have been heavy, the total 
being, $6,982. The Income from Fees was $2,344, and 
from Grovernment Grants, $693. 

Colleges, like trees, grow. In growth there are times 
when the vital forces are directed now to one end, now to 
another ; sometimes to the building up of the body which 
enfolds the spirit ; again to the enlarging and vitalizing of 
the spirit within. The year under review has marked 
the culmination of a period during which both of these 
processes have been carried on to such an extent at to 
mark the year as the beginning of a new period in the his¬ 
tory of the college. 

On February 24th, and in connection with the celebra¬ 
tion of the seventy-fifth anniversary of the Mission, the 
new grounds and buildings which had been waited for so 
anxiously, were dedicated- to the cause of Christian edu¬ 
cation. H. F. W Gilman, Esq., i.c.s., Collector and Dis¬ 
trict Magistrate of Madura presided on the occasion. 

A little over five years elapsed between the time when 
the college, moving to Madura, left its original home at 
Pasumalai and the time when it entered its new quarters 
on the northern bank of the Vaigai river. 

The hew home is a worthy one. The gi’ounds are 
ample and the buildings already provided substantial and 
pleasing. In selecting the new site and planning the build¬ 
ings the college authorities have had in mind both the pre¬ 
sent and the future... There is an air of roominess and soli¬ 
dity about the new home though much is yet crude and 
new. Nor has the element of beauty been forgotten. A 
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simple gra.ce and beauty lias been secured w hich will helji^ 
to refine and ennoble. 

Among the good things said for the college by those 
who took part in the exercises connected with the Dedica¬ 
tion of the New Building are the following:— 

“1 heartily congratulate the American Mission on the 
profound forethought and insight they have shown in 
selecting this site.” (Mr. Venkobachariar, Principal of 
the Madura College). 

“I congratulate the American Mission on the success¬ 
ful completion of this handsome and splendid building. 
This hall is something for the American Madura Mission 
to be proud of.” (Mr. L. 0. Williams, Inspector of 
Schools). 

‘^The opening of the college is in my opinion only ia 
accordance with the fitness of things. No surer sign of 
prosperity can be found than the periodically recurring 

need for expansion of accommodation. The 

record of the American Madura Mission is a record of 
thoroughness, of consideration for others, of fixity of pur¬ 
pose, and of a moral courage which should be an example 
to those who are interested in the welfare of this city,’’ 
(Mr. Gilman, i.c.s.. Collector and District Magistrate of 
Madura). 

The second line of development which culminated 
this year has reference to the change in the intellectual 
environment and the conditions under which our work is 
done, and has been as important in its way as the change 
from the old to the new home. 'Phe new requirements of 
the Madras University with which our college is affiliated 
came into force with the beginning of this year. The new 
regulations differ from the old, first, in requiring a much 
higher standard of efficiency, both in staff and equipment, 
and second, in prescribing a fundamentally different curri- 
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tmlmu of studies_, expecially in the first two years of the 
college course which is all that our college offers at pre- 
»ent. The new curriculum differs from the old in placing 
a far greater emphasis on science, including pure and appli¬ 
ed physics and chemistry, and the natural sciences, and in 
increasing the number of courses offered and making them 
optional instead of prescribed. 

What has been done has been made possible under the 
Providence of God by the splendid gift of Mr. Rockefeller to 
the educational work of the Board a feyi" years ago in 
which our college shared, and by the larger appropriationg 
made for the College by the Board from current funds. We 
have also been helped by the generous donations, for three 
years, of a very good friend of the college in America and 
by other friends who have helped us in many ways. What 
has been accomplished is but the beginning of what we 
hope may be accomplished in the years to come while the 
college that is grows into the college that is to be. 

Staff, 

The College began the year with a fairly strong staff, 
but before the beginning of the second term unexpected 
changes occun’ed. Mr. Herrick who had been Associate 
Principal of the College for over three years and who was 
at the head of the History department, was compelled to 
give up his college work on account of ill-health and return 
to America for recuperation. There were other changes 
which stiU further reduced our efficiency. Rev. B. P. Holton 
J^dly assisted during a part of the year in setting up the 
apparatus, and getting the work in the Science Department 
started, and the Indian members of the staff have worked 
loyally and harmoniously together. 

The religious influence of the college goes on 
through various channels, including the Bible study class¬ 
es, the Sunday school, and the Y.M.C.A. Indeedit is ever 



tlie purpose to make the whole work of the institution 
religious, for the religious life is the whole life and cannot 
be limited to any little part. The effort is continuously 
made to develop within the institution such a normal,, 
healthy^ and vitalized religious atmosphere as will aid the 
development of the religious life in every student. 

Bible Study. 

The study of the Bible is made a part of the regular 
curriculum in the belief that the normal human being is si 
religious being, and that it is more necessary and just as 
normal to provide religious instruction as to provide physi*'^ 
cal exercise for the body and training for the mind. While 
a sj'^mpathetic attitude is taken toward whatever is good 
in other religions, Christianity is presented as providing 
for the realization of the perfect man. Character is plaoedk 
above dogma and creed, and service to man is emphasizeli, 
above ritual and foinnula. 

Sunday Schooh. 

There have been 4 centres of Sunday school wort 
during the year, the largest centre being in the high schooL 
A Sunday school has also been held in each of the twb 
branch schools and the Principal has conducted a class on 
Sunday afternoons for college students in the new college 
building. 

Y.M.C.A. 

The activities of the Y.M.C.A. have been united with 
those of the 'I’own Y.M.C.A. during the year. These 
activities have been directed toward the holding of Bible 
classes, prayer meetings, open air preaching services, dis¬ 
tribution of tracts, and public lectures on popular subjectsj 

Siudentff Societien. 

The debating societies conducted by the students 
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have done fairly good work though not so much interest 
has been taken in these societies as might be desired. 

In athletics, too, the interest might well be increased. 
There has been a little foot-ball and cricket and the college 
students have made good use of their badminton court. 
The high school suffers much because it has no playground 
where the athletic activities of the boys may find 
healthful and pleasant employment. Mrs. Zumbro has been 
at Home ” to the college students on Saturday afternoon^ 
dm’ing the year, providing games and refreshments which 
have been greatly appreciated. 

Bxaminations. 

The results of the University examinations were good 
IjO out of 16 passed in the annual college examination, oik 
Sjecuring a Ist class and standing 3rd in the Presidency. 
He also secured the Tamakam scholarship, worth Rs. 80 
a year, while another secured a scholarship in the Madras 
Christian College as the result of an examination held in 
physiology by that college. In the Matriculation exami¬ 
nation 6 out of 23 passed, not a large number but muci- 
better than the passes of the previous year. 


Pasumalai High School, and 
Institution. 

Training 

1908. 

1909. 

Teachers 

30 

33 

Students in the High School 

13u 

m 

Students in the Secondary School 

228 

249 

Students in the Primary School 

176 

184 

Total . 

564 

.592 

Students in the Training School 

4S 

,56 
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Rev. J. X. Miller, M.A., has been in charge of these 
schools, during the year, and reports as follows:— 

Staf. 

But few changes have been made during the school 
year. One of the masters has left us to become head 
master of the Girls High School in Mangalapuram and his 
place has been supplied by another, and one or two other 
changes have been necessary, but the staff as a whole 
remains as last year. The strength of the school has 
increased by thirty-two. Fully three-fourths of our 
students are Indian Christians. In the matter of exami¬ 
nations, we still hold the first place in the Madura District, 
and as compared with the average percentage of passes 
for the Madras Presidency our examination results for the 
year are good. In the University Matriculation Exairti- 
nation, eight out of thirty passed, or about twenty-five 
per cent of the class. In the Normal School, for the Up¬ 
per Secondary Grade, eight appeared, and seven passed: 
for the JGlementary Higher, nineteen appeared, and all 
passed: for the Elementary Lower, seventeen appeared^ 
and eight passed. In the Peter Cator Bible Examination, 
open to all students in South India, a Pasumalai student 
secured the third prize, and thirteen boys received certi¬ 
ficates of merit, four of them in the first class In thC 
All-India Sunday School Examination one of our boys 
stood second mth a mark of iiinet^-eight per cent. ‘ ^ ‘ 

The physical man has not been neglected, and oiir 
boys have given a good account of themselves in Foot¬ 
ball, Cricket, Tennis, Badminton, and otlier games,, win* 
lung in every contest played this year \vitli the Madura 
schools. Good use has been made of the Library and 
Reading Room by teachers and students, and 338 books 
have been added to the Library, which now numbers 
2739 volumes. 
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The discussions and papers of the Teachers meeting a 
have been unusually good, helpful, and stimulating. The 
Lyceum, Yokan Lodge Literary Society, and Southfold 
Hostel Union have continued their good work under the 
supervision of teachers especially appointed for that vroi-k. 

The Soutlifold and Catherine Hostels have been well 
cared for by the teachers in charge of them, and have 
worked successfully throughout the year. There is a grow¬ 
ing demand for larger Hostel accommodation both for 
Christian and Hindu students. All oiir rooms are filled 
and several applications liave been refused. Eighteen 
scholarships were won for proficiency in study, and other 
scholarships were given to worthy students. Twenty-four 
boys were supported in whole or in part by donations from 
friends in America. 

Our School Anniversary and Prize Oiving, this year, 
took the very appropriate form of a celebration in honor 
of the golden wedding anniversary of Dr- and Mrs. Wash¬ 
burn who for thirty years guided the affairs of the school, 
and to whose efficient and wise management its success, 
present and past, is largely due. The King-Bmperor’s 
Birthday, and other holidays were fittingly ob.served, 
Arbor Day witnessed the planting of fifteen trees, one by 
each class, to beautify our grounds. The large garden of 
flowers and shrubs in front of Washburn Hall adds greatr 
ly to the appearance of the school, and all work in connec¬ 
tion with it is done by the boys of the school. 

The Manual Training School and the Farm have con¬ 
tinued to do useful work, in affording training and exercise 
for fully three hundred boys. The fruit trees planted last 
year are growing vigorously. In addition to working in car¬ 
pentry and blacksxnithy considerable attention has been 
given this year to the making of relief maps and globes, and 
some very good work has been turned out. Several of the 
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globes made by students have been valued at Rs. fifty. 
Classes in Type-writing, Book-keeping, Commercial Correa- 
pondence, and Sliort Haud were formed early in October, 
and have been well attended, the fees received meeting 
all the expenses involved. 

On October 30th we dedicated the new Caroline Clark- 
Dispensary, so named in honor of the largest contributor to 
the fund for the building. A residence for the Medical 
.Vssistant in charge is connected with the building, which 
cost Rr. 2,000, and was built entirely by donations of 
American and Indian fi'iends. When it is mentioned that^ 
3273 patients have been treated in our Dispensary during 
the year, the importance of a suitable and adequate building 
will be recognized. The work of the Dispensary and the 
general care of the health of the boys is supervised by 
Mrs. Miller. 

Bible Study is given a prominent place in our School, 
and forms a part of each days work. During the year 
thirty boys have united with the Pasumalai Church, on 
profession of faith. 

Pasumalai is proud of having the largest student 
Y.M.C.A. in all India, and we try to make it the best as 
well as the largest. Rs. two hundred and thirty have 
been raised and spent for the work of the Association, 
during the year, I'his includes the support and manage¬ 
ment of a school of three teachers and fifty pupils in a 
neighbouring village. Rs. forty-eight was received from 
the school in fees. 'I’he usual Itineracy was conducted by 
members of the Association during the Summer vacation: 
six days were spent by a band of teachers and students in 
visitiiig fifty-one villaiges, carrying the gospel story. To- 
those who have come from Hindu homes, interest in religi¬ 
ous matters has in some case meant persecution, hatred 
and abuse. We have several in our school who have left 
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all to follow the Master. Asked if they regret their deci¬ 
sion, the uniform reply has been that their faith in their 
Lord and Master means more to them than property, home, 
and friends. 


J^nancial Statement. 


Income. 

1908. 

1909. 

By Fees .. 

$2,608 

$3,060 

„ Government Grants 

1,672 

1,918 

„ Appropriaton American Board 

1,440 

2,031 

,, Endowments 

119 

38 

„ Bents... 

.312 

325 

,, Work of Man. Tr. School and farm 


produce 

673 

1,4? 0 

j, Donatious 

1,436 

1,613 

„ Other Sources 


1,196 

Total... 

$8,260 

$11,666 

■■•Expense. 



To Staff... 

$3,257 

$3,644 

„ Boarding Department 

1,900 

2,100 

Manual Tr. School and farm... 

988 

1,420 

„ Stipends to Normal students... 

756 

900 

„ Scholarships 

291 

330 

„ Library and reading room ... 

184 

430 

„ Stationery and postage 

76 

120 

■„ Furniture and apparatus 

310 

500 

„ Repairs and building 

212 

840 

„ Miscellaneous 

336 

1,382 

Total... 

$8,260 

$11,666 


Our most cordial thanks are tendered to the students of 
Williams College, and the Chicago Avenue Sunday School, 
aind to other friends, for the continuance of their generoiis 
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ielp, without which the work as at present conducted 
would be impossible. 


MADUBA. 

The A.M.M. Girls School, Mangalapueam. 




1908. 

1909. 

Jio. of Teachers 


17 

19 

No. of Normal Students 


38 

36 

No. in High School 


28 

30 

No. in Secondary School ... 


109 

94 

No. in Elementary School... 


140 

146 

Total of Students 


315 

306 

In accordance with the recent classification 

by the 


Government Department of Education, the Institution has 
now been divided into Secondary and Elementary Schools. 
The former includes Class IV and the Forms 1 to VI, the 
last three of ^hich comprize the High School, while the 
latter includes the Infant Class, and Classes I to VI. I’he 
purpose of the Secondary School is to give the pupils, who 
wish it, a higher education. The curriculum of the school 
therefore necessitates a careful and thorough course in 
English, because the higher the class the more are the 
subjects that have to be studied with English as the medi¬ 
um of instruction, such subjects as mathematics and the 
sciences being almost impossible of expression in the ver¬ 
nacular. Then, too, a knowledge of English means a 
broader outlook and a wider avenue to more places of 
usefulness, than is po-s-sible with a knowledge of the Tamil 
only. 

One of the objects of the Elementary school is to 
give girls who do not care to learn English a practical 
education in the vernacular. This is also one of the objects 
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in our elementary school, bat the principal object is the 
maintenance of a model school to which the students who 
are being trained as teachers' may go for observation and 
practical work. 

The Normal Class, for the training of teachers, is an 
important part of the school. It has two divisions: the 
Elementary Higher and Lower. All candidates appear 
for the same examination, but as the educational qualifi¬ 
cations of some are less than those of others the better 
qualified are permitted to take the course in one year, 
while the others must remain in training for two years. 
For the first three months of the course the students are 
on probation, at the end of which time all who are not fit 
for the work of teaching are dropped from the class. The 
medium of instruction is the vernacular and the course 
includes arithmetic, geography, Tamil literature and gram¬ 
mar : lessons in elementary botany, zoology, physiology, 
chemistry and physics: practical sewing, gymnastics, 
singing, and kindergarten occupations and games. Model 
lessons are given by the sevei'al members of the teaching 
staS, after which criticism lessons are held, when certain 
students are called upon to teach and others to criticize. 
In the report of this year, the government inspectress 
expressed herself as much pleased with the conduct of the 
criticism lesson and especially the freedom with which the 
students discu.ssed the merits of the lesson taught. Oppor¬ 
tunity is given for observation in the model school, and to 
take charge of a class under the supervision of the regular 
teacher. For the future plans are being made to give 
special training in kindergarten to all students who enter 
for the two years course. While studying sewing, each 
student prepares a book containing drawings and samples 
of needle Work, illustrating different kinds of sewing with 
written directions and explanations under each. The stu- 
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dents arc rcceiTing instruction in 'I’amil music and, in addi¬ 
tion to this, learn kindergarten and action songs. A book 
of such songs has been prepared by the assistant mistress 
in the Training department and printed by the Christian 
Literature Society. At the end of this course the students 
go up for the Government written examination. They 
may then take up regular work in any elementary school, 
but are considered onl}'- probationary teachers. After 
eighteen months of teaching they are allowed to appear 
before the government inspectress for examination which 
consists in the teaching of a lesson assigned by this 
officer. Those who are successful become qualified elemen¬ 
tary teachers.’' The training department draws its students 
from different parts of the Presidehcj’' and from several 
different missions. In December 1&08 out of twenty-five 
students sent up for the preliminary examination eighteen 
passed, the failures being mostly among the lower elemen¬ 
tary pupils. But all passed in drawing, and in blackboard 
work. During 1909 the class has numbered thirty-six 
and of that number thirty-two are members of the church. 

This year. Miss Gertrude Chandler, a trained kinder- 
gartner, has given what time she could spare from langu¬ 
age study to work in the primary classes, and already 
much improvement is noticeable. The imspectress remarks, 
‘‘The work in these classes showed correlation, originality, 
direction, thought, and manual dexterity. When the 
accommodation has been enlarged it is hoped that the 
kindergarten system of training will become a speciality 
in the school." It is a pleasure to report that the money 
for a kindergarten training is thereby made posssible. 

Of the eighteen teachers connected with these depart¬ 
ments of the institution, eleven are women, former students 
in this school, and seven are men, all but one of whom 
were former students at the institution in Pasumalai. 
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Those connected with the secondary school, havje had, a^t 
the least, a high school education, and some are college 
graduates. A new curriculum of studies has been pre¬ 
pared for the secondary schools of our mission, by a com¬ 
mittee from the Pasumalai and Mangalapuram schools,, 
and calls for much more preparation and original work on 
the part of the teachers than was previously required. It 
is made out in accordance with the requirements of the 
Madras University, so that students may go on to college, 
if they wish to do so. The inspectress commends the pro¬ 
gress made in the teaching of history, geography and 
English, and the effort to keep the teachers up to date in 
methods of teaching. The drill and singing were also 
specially commended. Practical geometry and elementary 
science have been introduced into the lower forms. In the 
Inter-school examinations, in which four secondary schools 
took part, this school obtained the highest general aver¬ 
age, the percentage of passes obtained being 76.4. 

Seven candidates were sent up for the Peter Gator 
Examination in Scripture, in 1908, and six received certi¬ 
ficates of merit. In the examination for 1909, the daughter 
of one of our Pastors, who is now at the Sarah Tucker 
College in Palamcottah for farther training, has won the 
first prize of Rs. 100, in the Higher Grrade Examination. 

The general impression of the inspecting officer is as 
follows; good standard of efficiency continues to be 
maintained, a well qualified staff is now entertained, the 
class-room accommodation is satisfactory, and year by year 
the managers are gradually bringing the supply of furni¬ 
ture and apparatus up to the requirements of a modern 
High School. The moral training of the girls continues 
to be carefully supervised and in general a good tone 
exists throughout the school.^' 

The monthly meetings for the teachers, at which 
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papers on various* subjects ^.re read, model lessons are 
given, and all matters in connection with the management 
of the school freely discussed, have helped to encourage a 
feeling of fellowship, and of interest in the success and pro¬ 
gress of the school as a whole The total number on the 
rolls for 1909 is three hundred and six, nine less than in 
1908. Of these thirty-six are in the Normal Schbol, 
one hundred and twenty-eight in the Secondary School, 
and one hundred and forty-two in the Elementary School. 
The boarders number two hundred and fifteen. The health 
record has been good. The total expenses of the school 
for 1909, including board is Rs. 14,900 of which Rs 6,002 
is met by Grovernment grants and scholarships, Rs. 3,297 
by fees, sales, and rents: Rs, 3,468 by appropriations 
from the Woman’s Board of Missions: and the balance 
Rs. 2,133 by special grants an donations. During the 
year, twenty-ooe girls have been admitted to the church, 
nearly twice as many as were admitted in 1908. Besides 
giving to the church, the girls, through their Sunday 
School and Christian Endeavor Society, have contributed 
more than Rs. 200, Nearly half of this amount is devoted 
to the support of a Bible-woman and of a little girl in 
the school. I'he remainder is given to various objects 
In October when money was being pledged for the raising 
of a fund for a church building, a number of the girls 
contributed, while many of the teachers pledged a 
month’s salary. Later on, the girls went without meat 
for a week in order to give the Pastor of the church sornsr 
thing towards his expenses to the Agra Convention. Be¬ 
sides making bags and other small articles, they have raisedL 
a little money with which to buy toys to put into a Christ¬ 
mas box that is to be sent to the Konganadn Mission. Bqt 
the contribution of greatest interest during the year was that 
which w^s made to the Jubilee Thank-off ering in February. 
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From the school, exclusive of what the missionaries gave, 
the amount raised, was Rupees one hundred and fifty. As 
the mission looks back over its seventy-five years’ history, 
this school can look back almost as long, and thank G-od 
for the little day school that was started at the Ea«t Gate 
in the year following that in which the mission commenced 
work in Madura. 


THE THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
PASUMALAI. 



1908. 

1909. 

No. of 'Teachers 

6 

6 

No. of Students 

... 37 

36 


During the year twenty men, and seventeen women 
■have been studying in the Seminary. Of these, one left 
faring the year, on account of sickness : eight leave us as 
the year is closing, some of them after a three years course 
and others after two years of study 

There has been considerable sickness among the stu¬ 
dents and their families. Early in the year one child was 
taken home to heaven, and since then many others have 
been sick for longer or shorter periods. An epidemic of 
whooping cough preyed upon the little ones, and even laid 
low for a time one of our largest students. Another stu¬ 
dent spent more than a month in the Hospital in Madura. 
But those not sick have lightened the burden of the others 
and even the sickness of some has given opportunities for 
service to others. 

Itineracy. 

The work of itinerant preaching was of more than 
usual interest this year. The'students under the care of 




Capeon Hall. 
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Mr. Barnes went from Manamadura to Tondi and back, a 
distant of 48 miles each way, jjreaching as they went in 
all the villages along the way. They found the territory 
in the eastern part of our District quite different from that 
around Pasumalai and their outlook on life was consider¬ 
ably broadened by these experiences. .\t Tondi many of 
the students looked upon the ocean for the first time, and 
had their first boat-ride. The trip was a very hard one but 
the Gospel was preached to many hearers and handbills were 
freely distributed and many Scripture portions sold May 
the Lord bless the seed sown, and cause it to bring forth 
fruit in His good time. 


THE LUCY PERRY NOBLE BIBLE 
SCHOOL. 


1908. 1909. 

No. of Teachers 1 2 

Theological Students ... ... 12 17 

Object of the School:—To afford to Christian women 
an opportunity to fit themselves for service as Bible-women, 
evangelists, &c. 

At the beginning of the 17th year of the Bible 
School’s existence, a number of its former students, now 
workers in this and other missions, came together to cele¬ 
brate the event. The small space about the building was 
gay with flags, and still gayer with the bright faces and 
brilliant draperies of the happy women. Many of them 
came from lonely grillages where they had been long toiling 
with no Christian friends near them to help or cheer, and 
it was, to them, a happy renewal of fellowship with friends 
of days past. The small croquet ground, and badminton 
court, were soon the scene of much merriment, as the 

6 
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unaccustomed sports were tried, and a game of basket ball 
created much excitement. The tables, where some pleasant 
games were going on, were sources of attraction to those 
who felt they could only look on and enjoy. 

I’he games ended, the happy company gathered in 
Indiana Hall, where the folding doors between the Dallas 
and Paris class rooms had been opened, and in the hall 
thus made, tables laid for our 60 guests and made bright 
with flowers and fruit. The meal was simple, but good 
coffee and buns, with cakes, and fruit made a feast indeed 
to those women long used to hard village fare. 

A special “ Consecration ISong for each class leaving 
the school, has been composed, either by E.ev. Simon, or after 
his death, by Rev.T. S. Taylor, pastors of Madura Churches. 
These songs are treasured in memory and highly valued, 
and whenever the students meet upon any occasion con¬ 
nected with the school, they love to sing again their class 
songs. One worker is famous for knowing them all; and, 
that evening, as we sat in four rows at the tables, she led 
off as each class was called upon, and it was delightful to 
see the happy abandon with which she did it. As the 
years were named, and some representative answered to 
the call, many memories crowded upon us of efforts made 
and hopes cherished for these workers, as we endeavored 
to inspire them with a love to Christ which would make 
them true to His service. As we looked into the care¬ 
worn faces of many, and remembered the hard places in 
which their lives have fallen, our hearts were drawn out 
anew in sympathy and appreciation, and we were indeed 
thankful that so many could answer for the classes which 
had passed out, and for the members still at work, but 
unable to meet with us. 

A few words spoken to recall the ideals we had tried 
to place before them, were responded to by hearty promises 
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of continued effort to realize those ideals^ and when we 
bowed our heads in prayer, it was with a solemn sense of 
the high privilege of our service. 

Another year has passed since that happy occasion, 
and has been filled with steady work. The routine of class 
recitation, study and work do not admit of much descrip¬ 
tion, but we are glad to record much faithful endeavor 
and improvement. 

'I'he next special event to break our daily round of 
work was the long to be remembered visit of our own W 
B M. I. Officers—the Deputation. Indiana Hall claimed 
two of them, and very highly did we value the privilege 
of entertaining them- The Bible-women of Madura City 
gathered with the students of the Bible School to meet 
them, and rejoiced to look into the faces of those who 
represented to them the Christian friends in America who 
had made our work possible. 

The names of seventeen students were on our rolls 
during the year. Were it possible to speak of them indi¬ 
vidually, more of what constitutes the true interest of our 
daily work might be passed on to others, but space forbids. 
We may mention however that two women now preparing 
for work look back to the time when their fathers, who 
were noted robbers, brought back the stolen sheep roasted 
in a deep pit at midnight for the women folk to feast upon, 
and when the women went out to help bring in the plunder 
of their highway robberies. The change of direction in 
the lives of such fathers and daughters make the real 
romance of missions, and the stories behind such facts, our 
inspiration and hope for the future. 

Five students received certificates in March, and we 
have sent several workers to distant places, thus swelling 
our contribution to the work of sister Missions. 
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Tlie students visited 170 hamlets for preachiugj have 
Tegularly instructed more than 50 Hindu women, have led 
women^s meeting and conducted children’s meetings and 
Sunday School classes ; and thus while gaining experience 
for themselves have been among the spiritual forces at 
work for the uplift of the people. 

We close the year w'itli only seven students, and feel 
regret at the smallness of the number as we think of the need 
and demand for workers; but we are always hopeful that 
in His own time, the Lord of the Harvest will send forth His 
laborers in such numbers as will bring in the ready sheaves. 


BIBLE-WOMEN, MADUEA TOWN. 

Itineracy Worh. 


No. of Itineracies 


1908. 

2 

1909 

2 

Bays of Encampment 


18 

19 

Total No. of days 


882 

836 

Separate villages visited ... 


144 

170 

No. of hearers 


22,254 

22,099 

Work in the homes. 

Persons on the rolls during the year ,.. 

978 

1,020 

Under instruction at the end of 

the year 

696 

716 

No. of hearers 


15,865 

15,524 


Hortunate is the Missionary who is able to establish 
happy relations with large numbers of Hindu women. 
But the Bible-woman must be her pioneer in such effort. W'e 
hare therefore reversed the order sometimes followed. In 
Madura, at the present time, it is the JBible-woman who 
goes before, opens the way, breaks down perjudice, and 
wins a friendly hearing for the missionary when it is her 
turn to enter the opened door. It is the missionary’s duty 
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to teach the workers, to point out methods of work and to 
aid them to fulfill the high ideals set before them and to 
meet the standards of Holy writ J and it is her privilege 
to profit by the friendships made by the Bible-women, 
to send on tlie message of salvation. 

1,020 pupils actually enrolled and taught in 1909 
means, as we have stated in former reports, a circle of influ¬ 
ence five times as lai*ge, a regular audience for the Grospel. 
But one's opportunities are much larger and by our smallest 
computation, the aggregate of those who have heard the 
teaching and preaching of the Bible-women is not less 
than 15,000. 

A statement of numbers means far less to those who 
read them to us who can remember the faces of those who 
have looked into our eyes while listening to words of love 
and hope. We can recall the rich and poor, the old and 
young, the strong and the feeble, the young girl-widow 
and the old girl-widoAv, grown childish with the empti¬ 
ness of her life. We can see the blind, no longer able to 
see the words of life but drinking them in while the Bible- 
woman talks. There are Hindus and Mohammedans and 
Sourashtras in our memory procession, sparkling eyes and 
dull ones, gay flaunting silks and cotton rags. We have 
wild scenes of noisy crowds in our memories, and of a 
quiet corner on a roof top with kneeling women bowed in 
prayer. We have seen women roughly beaten because 
found reading a Christian book, and we have seen 
many friendly husbands and fathers sit by listening with 
approval to the Bible lesson. Men have roughly forbid¬ 
den the Bible-women’s visits and others have called Biblo- 
woinen and have commanded the women to study. Our books 
have gone into hundreds of homes this year. We havo 
heard of many incidents in connection with them, of men 
who took them to their offices to read to others, of women 
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who gathered a circle about them to listen. The stories of 
Eamabai and of Chandra Lela have touched many hearts, 
but the old favourite “ The Heart Book ” seems to make 
the strongest appeal. 

It has been a pleasure to give Bibles to those who 
have been ambitious to win them by attention to their 
lessons, and some good books to some who had already 
more their Bibles, 

We have made an effort to systematize the work of 
the Bible-women more thoroughly, and to introduce new 
books for the regular lessons, and the assistance given by 
Miss Tremenheere and Miss Bishop did much to make such 
effort effective. It has been pleasant to see the affection 
shown them by Hindu and Mohammedan pupils who have 
sought them out in the bungalow, and by many who show¬ 
ed sincere regret when they went away to be for a time 
with their aged parents. 

Miss Tremenheere writes :—During the past year in 
visiting with the Bible-women I have seen 286 pupils. 
Many of them I had visited in 1908, and it was a joy to 
see the progress that some had made in their study, and 
some of them seem to really believe in Christ. A few of 
them have received Bible prizes for reciting the 130 verses, 
which were given them to study. We have also distribut¬ 
ed a number of good story books among the pupil#, so as 
to give them other books to read besides the Bible and 
other books which they study. The men in many of these 
houses have asked for these books, and to some who have 
not asked for them I have given a book and they 
have always been pleased to accept it and the books have 
been read with interest. The husband of one of our 
Sourashtra pupils, read the book (The Blind W ay), which 
was given to his wife, and he was so intere-sted and struck 
with its teaching that he now preaches its teaching to 
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many people. The Bible-woman say he believes in Christ 
and really preaches the truth. He lost this book lately and, 
he asked his wife and Bible-woman to ask me for another. 

We have been giving many of our pupils the ^‘Life 
of Chandra Lela ” to readj hoping that it may lead them 
to see, as Chandra Lela did, the falseness of their religion 
and accept Christ as their Savior. 

The work among the Sourashtra women is very inter¬ 
esting. They are frank and open and are very fi’iendly, 
and when they are convinced of the truth they are always 
ready to acknowledge it, and it has often surprised me to 
see how bold they are in confessing their trust in Chirst 
before their men relatives, and even the men will acknowl¬ 
edge that what we teach is the truth, and there are a few 
who seem to believe in Christ. A widow and her daughter 
and a few others, who seem to be believers, have heard 
fi'om the Bible-woman about Pandita Ramabai and her 
home for widows, and they are so interested in her that 
they are anxious to go to Mukti to see her. They have 
been to the bungalow to inquire all about her and 
how to get there. When they will go we cannot say, but 
we think it is best to let them go of their owm accord, and 
we hope that their going to Mukti and becoming acquainted 
with Pandita Hamahai will be the means of blessing to 
them. 

Miss Bishop writes :—My work is among the Moham' 
,medans and Hindus. During this year I have had the 
pleasure of visiting 287, both Hindu and Mohammedans. 
We have about 120 Mohammedan pupils. One died this 
year professing her faith in Christ. There has been much 
progress in many. Such as are willing to studj^ the Bible, 
learn verses, and the catechism, answer on the narratives 
they have learnt and also accept any book. I may give 
them. This year they have had many new books put into 



tlieir hands to study, a new verse book, a shorter cate¬ 
chism and the '^Way of Life” which is to be their III 
chiss reading book. Some women have returned this and 
the verse book, not because they have not been willing lo 
study them, but because of the opposition of the men in 
the house. But there are some men who are willing to 
look into the truth and see for themselves. For instance 
the brother of one young woman came to me when I had 
tinished hearing his sister’s lessons and said “do you 
remember the letter from the Mohammedan Christians in 
Cairo your Bible-woman gave me? Well I have read it 
and I have written to those converts asking them what led 
them to become Christians, and what fault they had found 
in Islam. I don’t wish to argue but only want to know the 
truth.” I pi'omised to send him a book called the “ Way 
of Life,” he thanked me and said he would read it. 


VILLAGE BIBLE-WOMEN 

Work m the hoiuea. 

1908. 1909. 

Persons on the roll during the year... 1,031 1,028 

Under instruction at the end of the year S3l 883 
No. of hearers ... ... 27,485 21,213 

Miss M. M. Root reports:—Many people at home asks 
us, who are the Bible-women, and what work do they do? 
We answerthey are the Christian women who assist us in the 
work which we are doing in the homes of India, and are very 
properly called " Bible-women,” for they carry the Bibl® 
and proclaim its truth as they go from house to house. It 
is a form of evangelistic work, which only a woman can do 
in the Hindu homes. 

At the beginning of our Mission work in the Madura 
district, the .Missionaries did not think of using Indian 
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Christian women as evangelists to the extent that they 
have been used, but finding that the homes, the very centre 
or heathenism, were not being reached, this form of work 
was inaugurated, and has proved efficacious in influencing 
and helping many of the women in the homes. 

If the Bible-woman is a tactful, courageous woman, 
she soon gains an influence for good over the whole house¬ 
hold. 'I’he Bible-woman now holds an important place 
.n.s a worker in the Christian community. She has a vital 
connection with the church work, aiding the pastor in 
meetings, Sunday Schools and Christian Endeavor work. 

Ber methods are simple. She goes first as a friend to 
the Hindu women. She enters into their lives as only one 
like themselves can. She tries to teach them neatness in 
home and dress, advises them about their children, inter¬ 
cedes in their quarrels. She goes also as a medical helper 
and nurse to render assistance when they are ill; ofte-n 
bringing hospital medicine to them when they are unable 
to obtain it themselves. She renders pastoral service when 
illness and death come to them, pointing them to the true 
Comforter. 

She goes to them as a teacher and starts with the very 
rudiments of learning After they have mastered the 
primer she takes them on easy lessons until finally the Bible 
itself is tbe text book. 'Phe pupils begin very soon to 
learn Bible verses, simple Scripture stories, prayers and 
songs. .As they progress in the prescribed Bible course 
they show much intelligence. So tlie miracle of this pure 
Word of a pure God, finding an entrance into most unlike? 
ly hearts and homes, and raising up the hearers and learnr 
ers to pure lives, goes on day after day This simple 
Christian teacher is the power used of G-od to bring thi# 
about • 
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She goes to them as an evangelist. She gives them 
help in anj capacity she can, but her principal work is 
to take to them the glad tidings of the Saviour of mankind. 
This many-sided work is helping to elevate the Indian 
women, now that India is aspiring to new things. No 
effort for India’s women can possibly be amiss. Very natu¬ 
rally too the Bible-woman finds herself preaching on the 
street, by the well where the women congregate, near the 
river where crowds gather. Then the audience widens as 
the men stop to listen to the song, or to see the Bible pic¬ 
ture which makes the story vivid. Often the men bring their 
doubts and queries to these simple teachers, thereby show¬ 
ing their respect. 

Then the Bible-women engages in evangelistic work, 
at festival times, and on the itineracies. They walk many 
miles to visit the villages, preaching and teaching as oppor¬ 
tunity offers. 

What class of women do we reach ? All sorts and 
conditions—the rich and the poor; the high caste and the 
low caste. 1’he women who sat at leisure, dressed in silk and 
weighed down with jewels, the women of the farmer and 
artisan castes, and the working women and girls. Of these 
last some work on their own land, others are dependent on 
their daily work with its small wage. Hindu women pre¬ 
dominate, though .Vfuharaadans are numerous in some vil¬ 
lages. A few Brahmin women, some of whom are widows, 
are reading. These all show varying degrees of interest 
and progress. There is now very little continued persecu¬ 
tion or objection raised by husbands and fathers. Instan¬ 
ces abound where the husband has been won over by the 
gentleness of his wife, and the tact of the Bible-women. 
Generally a great interest is taken in the lessons by the 
men of the family. A Hindu schoolmaster left his class 
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of boys standing in a row, while he gave his attention to 
his wife’s reading as 1 heard the lesson. The M issionary’s 
part in this work is to follow up the work of the Bible- 
women. A systematic visitation is absolutely necessary 
to keep the work well in hand. The pupils think much of 
these visits. 1,028 pupils have been on the roll during 
1909. After deducting those who have moved to other 
places, who have died, and a few who have discontinued 
their reading, we still have 883 left. These pupils are 
scattered about in 92 villages. 21,213 men, women and 
children have heard the gospel in home, street and field. 
Bibles, school books and itracts have been sold and distri¬ 
buted. The routine work of hearing lessons has been 
interspersed with the more interesting talks and meetings 
as we have visited the homes. 'Phe women have listened 
attentively as we presented the Bible truths to them. Many 
of these are students in Mission schools, and thus give proof 
of the enlightening influence of our schools, A counter 
influence is that of an elderly Muhamadan woman with a 
fine intelligent face, who although she talked pleasantly 
with us, was spending some time in instructing one of our 
pupils in Arabic to the detriment of the Tamil lesson. On 
one of the visits, an interesting group of women, wives 
and daughters of the engineers and other workmen in the 
water works building just outside the city, gathered in the 
adjacent bungalow .to recite their lessons After being 
presented with garlands, rny attention was invited to seve¬ 
ral bottles of orange champagne which a small boy stood 
ready to open ! This was my first visit there and they had 
-not learned my prejudices! 

On the regular tours amongst the villages Ave have 
met with various experiences. Unpleasant ones were a 
severe rain storm at night hindering our arrival, and that 
of our luggage at the destination, and at another time the 
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partial wreckage of 1113 ^ touring cart, caused primarily by 
the pugnatious disposition of two bu&aloes! 

On one occasion I expressed a wish to see a Muhama- 
daii mosque where there was a large gathering of Muha- 
madans. I was escorted most politely into the enclosure 
and a crowd gathered around anxious to have the tracts I 
distributed. A few women were cooking off at one side, 
and a number of pretty little girls were Hitting here and 
there. A most intelligent Muhamadan man spoke to me 
in English, and was glad to receive reading matter in 
Hindustani, Tamil and English, x^fter a little conversation 
1 wa.s invited to take off my shoes and enter the mosque. 
But the interior did not show^ enough of interest to encour¬ 
age sncli a proceeding! 

In a new village which I visited a large tree served as 
a school room for the little Hindu School. A number of 
olai leaf books were hanging from the branches just as the 
pupils had left them The teacher was away for the day, 
but several of the pupils coming near, I asked them to go 
through with a lesson or two in their native way. The 
largest of the boys stepped forward and folded his arms, 
and the smaller boys falling into line, he started off in a 
sing-song voice, the others repeating the lesson after him. 
Thev went through an arithmetic and alphabet lesson in 
this style The headman and others bought a number of 
Tamil school books. I wondered if this would disturb the 
Hindu schoolmaster and his methods! The women gather¬ 
ed around us and talked pleasantly, though they sa'v no 
reason why they should learn to read when we asked them. 
In the line of seed sowing by the way side may be men¬ 
tioned casual talks with one and another. In a grove the 
.small boys who were looking after the cows watched me 
while I ate my breakfast. Afterward I called them and 
gave them a primer and started them in its mysteries, tell- 
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ing them to read to me when I come again. From such 
material come Christian helpers sometimes! 

There are opportunities for conversation with travel¬ 
lers in station and ti’ain. The station masters, police con¬ 
stables and the village officials, often render helpful ser¬ 
vices ; and when the Avomen of their families are studying, 
seem to appreciate the efforts made to instruct them. They 
are always glad to receive papers and books. 

A pleasant feature of this village work is also the 
appreciation of the Christian helpers as we meet them in 
the schools and here and there. 

Two of the Bible-kvomen help in conducting a sewing 
class every Monday. This brings to the bungalow a num¬ 
ber of very interesting women of the silk-weaver and other 
castes. They are taught from the Bible, and to sing 
Christian lyrics. The proceeds from the sale of articles 
made, with a few of the articles, will be sent to the 
Konganadu Mission. 

In this village work we also do a little in the medical 
line, for often during the street preaching simple medicines 
for slight ailments are dispensed. 

The Bible-w'omen come to the bungaloAv for tAvo days 
eA’^ery month, when the jjaying of Avages, meetings and 
lessons, plans for the following month’s ATork, and prob¬ 
lems, material and spiritual, fully occupy the time. It is a 
pleasant social occasion also, and the Avomen enjoy meeting 
one another. 

The business part of the Avork includes looking after 
repairs on the houses in the different centres, renting 
houses Avhere Ave haA'e none of our own, as well as the 
bupng of land and the building of neAV houses. 

One of the discouragements in the work is the insuffi¬ 
cient force of Bible-women. A few villages formerly 
occupied are now without a Bible-woman, and the pupils 
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are calling for help. Several of the Bible-women have 
too many villages on their hands. There are also a num¬ 
ber of backward villages where no special results appear, 
and yet if dropped, many women will have no further 
opportunity for improvement in any line. 

The high prices in the market have made added bur¬ 
dens for the Bible-women, but our small appropriation 
gave little chance for extra help. However, altogether 
the encouragements outweigh the discouragements. 

Pupils who have been studying for years show much 
appreciation of our service, and the hearty welcome to 
their homes is delightful. The general friendliness of the 
women is noticeable. During a recent visit a group of 
women in the doorway and in front of one of the houses, 
called to us as we entered the village, to come into the 
house. They pushed a big bench into the room, and 
although they were not studying, would not allow us to go 
on until we had talked to them. They were well-to-do 
women and were fully engrossed with their lands and har¬ 
vests. They told us frankly that they were quite satisfied 
with the knowledge they possessed, and did not care to 
know more! Yet they listened with interest as we told 
the gospel news. More of the pupils are coming to the 
bungalow in Madura, and we often meet them on the road 
when they salaam like old friends and sometimes wish to 
stop the carriage to speak to us. We note progress in the 
lessons, more intelligence in spiritual matters, and more 
appreciation of sin. 'Phere are secret desciples in many 
houses. There are some who are bold enough to confess 
Christ in their neighbourhood, but who cannot yet join the 
Christians. It is a great problem how bast to meet these 
cases. We cannot urge them to break up their homes, for 
that would be in direct opposition to our ideas of the sanc¬ 
tity and durability of the home. We can urge them to 
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band together, women of like belief in the same neighbour¬ 
hood in village and town, and gaining courage as their 
number increase, finally make a public confession. If a 
large number would do this, the men of the families would 
be obliged to submit to the new order. They would find, 
too, many men who would side with them, being convinced 
of the truth themselves, but fearing the women of the 
household. 

We have had the pleasure of completing this year, 
“ Park street College, given by friends in the Park St. 
Ch., Boston. 

These Christian homes become centres of a far reaching 
evangelistic work in the villages around. 

A delegation from the C.E. Society in the Girls' H-igh 
School and Training Institution, has again visited their 
Bible-woman and her village work. These occasions are 
a help to both Bible-woman and pupils, and we are glad 
they can thus manifest their interest in the work. 


MADUEA HINDU GIELS’ SCHOOLS. 



1908. 

1909. 

No. of Schools 

4 

4 

No. of Teachers 

21 

20 

No. of Scholars 

452 

459 


The work of the four Hindu Girls’ Schools in Madura 
Town, was conducted by Mrs. Herrick till June, since then 
they have been under the care of Mrs. Chandler who pre¬ 
sents the following report. The schools has been success¬ 
fully carried on. We have had the usual difficulties to 
meet: rival schools, which sometimes draw our pupils 
away: feast days, which come so frequently as to cause 
much irregularity in attendance: sickness and weddings 
among the mistresses, which cause frequent changes in the 
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staff: but we are thankful for the degree of regularity and 
efficiency maintained in spite of difficulties. By renting a 
house at the West Gate, it has been possible to provide a 
home for four of the mistresses, whose services might 
otherwise not have been available. The children love 
their teachers and their schools, and it is a pleasui’e to be 
with them and watch their gentle happy faces. We have 
made an efPoi’t to get the IVth standard girls to continue 
their studies, by provding special fancy work and extm 
Readers. We have also had them come to the bungalow 
occasionally for singing and other exercises. This Avas 
commenced by Mrs. Herrick, and has been a source of 
much enjoyment to the girls. 

A Sunday School has been carried on as usual in each 
of the schools, and it is interesting to see that in some of 
the schools, girls from other schools, and in some cases a 
number of boys, relatives of the girls, come regularly. 
One of the masters has also carried on a Sunday School 
for boys on Sunday afternoons. The Christian Endeavor 
Societies have also been kept up, and from the contribu¬ 
tions made by the girls, donations haA e been made to the 
various churches, and to the Home Missionary Society. 
The father of one of the girls in the Central School has 
contributed Hs. 20 toward tlie new building for the North 
Gate Church and has also furnished the money for a school 
treat. A girl of the Goldsmith caste, has endured much 
petty persecution from her relatives, on account of her 
desire to attend a Christian school. About fifty girls of 
the North Gate school, attended the Harvest Festival of 
the North Gate Church each bringing some article as a 
contribution to the Festival, and the sum of Rs. 15 was 
realized therefrom. The girls brought their own food and 
stayed through the day with the Christians gathered in a 
grove for the FestiAnl, and with them attended all the ser- 
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•vices, taking special part in them, and enjoying heartily 
the games and sports that folio-wed the religious exercises. 
A number of the girls attended the 75th Anniversary meet¬ 
ings in February, and took part in the educational pageant. 

We have been greatly cheered Jby the gift of $1,0()0 
from Mrs. Capron for the re-building of the West Grate 
School. Better accommodations are urgently needed there, 
and we hope that by the end of 1910 the new building 
■will be completed. 

MEDICAL WOEK. 

Albert Victor Hospital. 

1908. 1909. 

N o. of Dispensary patients treated (new 

patients) ... ... ... 17,748 20,290 

Ho. of Tn-patients ... ... 142 472 

No. of Operations, major and minor ... ... 1,247 

No. of -villages from which patients have 

come ... ... ... 368 

Total of expenses for hospital work ... Ks. 10,006 

Received from patients, and other Indian 
sources ... ... ... Es. 9,147 

Endowment Funds ... Rs. 18,000 Rs. 19,000 

Dr, Van Allen reports as follows:—There are few 
forms of mission activity in which, we, as missionaries, can 
make so clear our love for our peple as in hospital work. 
It is practically impossible to carry on a Mission and not 
give expression, in some form of medical relief, to the 
philanthropy which is woven into every tissue of Christianity. 
In our men’s hospital the twenty-two beds have been full 
all the year. The number of serious cases of illness 

7 
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t-’eated has been about the same this year^ as in previous 
years Nearly all the patients come from Madura or from 
villages near by, but during the year, a fair number, per¬ 
haps a hundred, have come from a distance of fifty or a 
hundred miles. Thank-offerings from patients have not 
been quite so large this year as in some years in the past. 
But by economy we have been able to meet expenses. The 
Endowment Fund is receiving attention as being a most 
necessary part of hospital equipment. A thousand rupees 
was added this year. We have only the beginning of an 
Endowment Fund so far, but the future looks smiling and 
perhaps by the end of another few years the Fund may be 
larger. Incidents of daily life in the hospital are numer¬ 
ous and interesting. Sarcely anything could be more in¬ 
teresting. Every bed in the hospital contains trouble and 
hope mingled. Many cases are almost tragedies. It is a 
wonder how brave humanity is, how uncomplaining, how 
little the sick man will reveal of his anxieties, how without 
a word he will face an operation whose outcome may be 
death. It is almost pitiful to see a man bravely climb upon 
to the table and take chloroform but he does it as a rule 
without a word ; he braves the loner hours of convalescence, 
days and weeks of it often, yet when his attendants come 
to his bedside his face lightens and he actually seems to be 
cheering US up. A medical work is one especially fitted 
to give one faith in human beings, to make one see the 
beauty of the soul and its worthiness to be saved. The Bible 
and Christian literature are read daily in the hospital and 
tracts and leaflets are found in every bed. 
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Hospital fob Women and Childben. 



1908. 

1909. 

In-patients 

616 

774 

Out-patients 

... 17,998 

15,208 

Europeans and Eurasians 

109 

65 

Mohammadans 

... 1,101 

998 

Hindus 

... 7,942 

9,801 

Native Christians 

... .6,756 

5,118 

Operations .. 

599 

777 

Maternity cases 

121 

179 

Prescription written ... 

... 38,481 

47,141 

Outside visits 

327 

404 


The wards and the prescribing-room were so crowded 
in the early part of the year that we longed for the addi¬ 
tional space that the new Harriet Newell Annex would 
afford ; bub the work on that building went on slowly, 
with many delays. It was not ready before the Govern¬ 
ment Inspection in September and the hospital was too full 
to receive the renovation it needed: but the Civil Surgeon 
reported; "Inspected the Hospital with Dr. Parker this 
afternoon. Much excellent work is being done and more 
could be done if funds were available. 1 hope that the 
District Board will see their way to granting an annual 
donation. All was clean and in good order. 

D M. & S.O., W- Moleswortb, 

Madura, 7—9—'09. Major, i.m.s,” 

By calling in all the amateur aid at our command 
to paint and polish we were able to prepare the Annex for 
a brief dedicatory service one noon vrith the missionaries 
and Indian representatives then in Madura for the Sep¬ 
tember meeting. In the course of the following month 
the out-patient depai'tment occupied the lower story and 
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iihe nurses and compounders moved into their new quarter* 
upstairs. The operating room has since been completed. 
Our work is being done with far more ease than before 
and the hospital enjoys an unaccustomed quiet. 

As all the other rooms of the dispensary open off the 
waiting-room, there is much going and coming and the 
Bible-woman finds it hard to control her hearers; still, 
there are those who come on purpose to listen. One wo¬ 
man said that she specially enjoyed the singing and that 
every night she went over in her mind and told to the peo¬ 
ple in her house the things she had heard in the hospital. 
A Hindu woman who came from a distant town for 
operation said, ‘^It is by coming to this place that I have 
heard all the good truths; I never heard anything of them 
before.” When she left, she said to the Bible-woman, 
‘^You must always pray the Lord Jesus for me.” An¬ 
other, after learning hymns and verses, gave her contri¬ 
bution in church and went off to her village, saying that 
she meant to worship the true God always. And there 
were others; but they pass from our sight in their distant 
homes and we can only hope and pray that they will not 
forget. 

The medical itinerating was cut short by rains and 
bad roads. We went once in February and again, for a few 
days only, in November. 

Our girls are well, thanks to Mile. Cronier's assiduous 
care. A nice little four-year-old has been added to their 
number this year and a weak, feeble baby has just been 
left by her mother in the hospital. 

Miss Scott-Patten spent three months here, kindly 
helping in whatever a trained nurse could find to do. Two 
new nurses have come for training, two are leaving for 
work in the mission which sent them. Our head compound¬ 
er has left to be married. 
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We thank our friends for the support of the Wood¬ 
bury/^ “ Margaret,” and Stevens” beds : for the furnish¬ 
ing of the “ Manamadura ” ward; for the continuance 
of the Municipal and Caste Fund grrants; and for the 
provision of horse and bicycle for use in the work. 


A. M. LENOX PRESS, PASUMALAI. 

Throughout the year the Printing establishment has 
been kept very busy. A large edition of handbills was 
printed for free distribution, several pamphlets of consider¬ 
able size were issued for our own or other missions, besides 
the usual smaller lots of job work, such as Examination 
papers, Programms, Booklets, etc., etc. One of the best 
sources of income, as heretofore, has been the printing of 
Court Judgments. 

The greatest change in the Press this year was the 
discontinuance of the “ True News,” a fortnightly news¬ 
paper. In its place we now print the Tamil portion of 
the " United Church Herald,” the new organ of the United 
Church of South India. This has an English portion which 
is published in Madras each month, and a Tamil portion 
which is printed here every two weeks. The first issue of 
the Tamil each month is bound with the English. There 
are now about 1,400 subscribers to the Tamil section 
and we hope this number will be increased. Over twenty 
men have been employed in the F’ress throughout the year, 
and over three million pages of matter have been issued. 
Quite a large supply of new type was added, but a still 
further supply is urgently needed to enable us to meet all 
orders promptly. As usual the "Christian Almanac” was 
issued, in the form of a booklet with Calendars, useful 
information, Sunday School and Y.P.S.C.E. topics, etc.. 
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etc. Two thousand copies are needed to meet the demand 
for this booklet. 


KONOANADU MISSION. 

Population 15,000. 

Work began 1905. 


Indian work ers 

1908. 

6 

1909. 

6 

Congregations 

4 

1 

Adherents 

27 

32 

Persons able to read 

14 

19 

Indian contributions 

Rs. 32 

39 

School fees, from all schools 

... „ 19 

27 

Church membership 



Itineracy—^No. of hearers ... 

1,127 

6,122 

Bible-women— pupils 

14 

10 

Tillage schools 

2 

2 

Christian boys and girls 


1 

Other boys and girls 

55 

53 

bun day schools 


2 

Y.P.S.C.E. membership 


44 

'Total children in schools ... 

55 

54 


THE MADUEA HOME MISSION AEY 
SOCIETY. 

This Society has been fulfilling the chief purpose for 
yhich it exists, in carrying on evangelistic work in an 
otherwise unevangelized part of the M adura District. The 
Parent Society and its Branch Societies have supported 
during the year fifteen workers, of whom nine are work¬ 
ing in the various stations which support the different 
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Branch Societies, and six are connected with the Konga- 
nadu Mission, in the Northern part of the Dindigul Sta¬ 
tion. The Indian Christian Community in the Madura 
Mission Churches has shown much interest in the work of 
the Society and have generously contributed towards the 
support of the work more than Rs, 3,000 which is double 
the amount that was raised five years ago The mission, 
established in the Konganadu, has a working area of 400 
square miles and has done good work during the year. It has 
six workers—two evangelists, two teachers, and two Bible- 
women. There are Christians in five villages, where there 
were no Christians four years ago. There are many inquir¬ 
ers, and many’^ secret Christians in this field, who it is believ¬ 
ed will, ere long, openly accept Christ. Our evangelists have 
conducted nine itineracies in one hundred and forty-eight 
villages, with 6,122 hearers, and have also visited three 
hundred and seventy-three villages and preached to 11,824 
hearers. One hundred and thirty Bible portions and New 
Testaments have been sold. As the work is steadily grow¬ 
ing and as there are many hopeful openings for work the 
Society is planning to send more workers to the Mission 
next year. We have great hope that this work which is 
of the Indian Christian Community will show large and 
steady increase with successive years. 


THE MADUEA WIDOWS’ AID SOCIETY. 

Founded in 1869. 

Capital Fund Rs, 50,000. 

Paid out to widows and orphans, in 1908, Bs. 2,842. 
Widows and orphans receiving aid, 77. 

Whole number of members since the founding of the 
Society, 500. 
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Hresent number of living members, 250. 

Paid by members, during 1908, Rs. 1,500. 

Added to Capital fund, in 1908, Rs. 1,000. 

Tbis Society, organized more than fifty years ago 
largely through the effort of the Rev. W- B. Capron, con¬ 
tinues to extend its aid to widows and orphans. This aid 
takes the form of a monthly allowance, during life, in the 
case of widows, and until the age of maturity in the case 
■of orphans, of from one to five rupees according to the 
payments made by members during their lifetime. The 
difference between receipts and disbursements, is supplied 
from interest on capital fund, and all credit balances 
carried forward to capital. Twice in its history the Soci¬ 
ety has lost through bank failure, a sum of Rs. 10,000 
each time- -Upon the basis of such experience, all invest- 
mentslhave now been transferred to the care of the Treasurer 
of the American Board. The privileges of the Society are 
open to all who have been members of some congregation 
in the Madura Mission for at least one year, but the great 
majority of its membership is to be found among mission 
workers. It is generally understood that the mission does 
not approve of any worker being given an increase of 
salary upon or subsequent to marriage unless the worker 
makes provision for his wife and children by joining the 
Widows’ Aid Society. 


THE HIGHCLEEC SCHOOL. 

The school was opened in 1901, under the joint man¬ 
agement of the American Madura Mission, and the Amer¬ 
ican Arcot Mission of the Reformed Church in America. 
Mrs. M. S Eddy, as a labor of love, organized the school 
and became the first Principal. It was her aim to maintain. 
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in harmony with the educational work, a home-life with 
loving thought for the character-development of each 
child. This ideal is steadily kept in view and the school 
seeks to surround the children with Christian influences 
which shall develop habits of thoughtfulness, self-control 
and courtesy, and shall bring them to the responsibilities 
of life in the spirit of Christian love and consecration 
to our Lord. 

The children meet each morning at 8.30 for Bible 
study. They assemble again in the evening for family 
worship. On Sunday morning one of the staff, and other 
helpers, conduct a most flourishing Sunday School which 
attracts many of the little children, as well as many of the 
older people, from the transient residents of Kodaikanal. 

The school supplies a great need, affording education¬ 
al facilities in this country, thus obviating the necessity 
for children being separated from their parents at a tender 
age, and in many instances enabling the parents to remain 
longer in India than they otherwise could. 

The school has been kept up from year to year, 
through the joint support of the two Missions, and through 
the donations of kind friends in the home land. The 
school is also greatly indebted to the constant helpfulness 
of Mrs. Eddy. Like all other Missionary work in India 
the school is i?reatly in need of larger donations: the 
urgent need at present is for funds with which to enlarge 
the buildings, make necessary repairs, and provide more 
extensive and modern apparatus for the school rooms. 
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The following incident taken from the report of Mr. 
Vaughan may serve as a word in 

CONCLUSION. 

Seated one evening, just as it was growing dark, on 
the platform of a railway station, a missionary waited for 
the coming of the train which should carry him from his 
day’s work back to his home. A young Indian, lithe and 
^ athletic of form and with a strong earnest face came on to 
"the platform and paused for a moment to look down the 
railway line in the direction of the sea. Heavy rain had 
fallen during the day, and heavy thunder clouds betokened 
more rain during the fast approaching night. The young 
Indian turned from his inspection of the outlook for the 
night, took up the dark lantern and the stout staff and 
little white disc on which was painted the number “57,” 

• which constituted his equipment tor service, set his face to 
duty and the corning storm, and proceeded on his round of 
inspection down the railway line. The road bed rests, at 
that part, of the line on insecure soil, and the night watch¬ 
man may well have had anxious thoughts of possible acci¬ 
dents, to say nothing of snakes and scorpions from the 
wayside hedges, but with steadfast face and firm tread, 
he went about his duty. The missionary boarded his train 
and soon there flashed upon him out of the darkness 
the strong penetrating beam of light cast with all its 
mtensity upon a little disc of white with the figure *^ 57” 
standing out sharp and clear against the black darkness 
in which nothing else was visible. The light shone out not 
to reveal the watchman, but to speak of duty manfully 
done in face of loneliness and personal risk and coming 
storm. May we not take the incident as an illustration 
of the injunction, ‘ So let your light shine ” 
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Mbs. HAERIET COOK HAZEN. 

Bonij in Elba, Genesee Co., N.Y., November 17tb, 
1659. 

Graduated at the State Normal School, Brockport, 
1881. 

Married April 15th, 1884. Arrived in India, July- 
1884. 

Lived, for varying: periods, at Palani, Dindipul, Mana- 
madura, .'Kruppukottai and Tirumangalam. Died at Kodai- 
kanal, April 9th, 1909. 

Those who have known Mrs. Hazen’s life and work 
during the quarter century of her connection with the Mis¬ 
sion will most cordially and lovinerly bear testimony to the 
fact that she did not consider any sacrifice too great, any 
labor too hard, any privation too severe, if, thereby, she 
might win souls to the love of Christ. She possessed a 
rare personality, richly endowed by nature, developed by 
education, inspired by the highest motives. Never very 
strong in body she was constantly struggling with weak¬ 
ness and ill-health. But when there was work to be done, 
or the sick to care for, or the sorrowing to be comforted, 
she never thought of herself. Her faith and courage, in 
times of epidemics, saved lives that would otherwise haA'^e 
been lost. Women came to her with the story of their 
wrongs, or of their unhappiness, or of their quarrels, and 
even when such came at night, when she Avas weary and 
worn with the day’s duties, she would listen with the most 
gracious patience, and after telling them tenderly of 
Christ's message to such as themselves, send them away, 

, comforted and hopeful, but the strain on herself would be 
«o great that she v\ ould spend a sleepless night as the 
result Prayer was AA'here her power lay. She Avould 
carry everything to the secret presence of the Master, and 
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lay every care on him. She had very unusual influence 
over women and children. She loved, devotedly, and many 
of those about her were moulded by her love, into higher 
and purer and nobler lives. In faith, in love, in patience, she 
labored with all her strength, and many a sorrowing heart 
thanks God for the vision which her life gave to them of 
the Divine Love. Mrs. Hazen acquired the vernacular, as 
she did everything else, thoroughly, knowing that only 
through proficiency in that could she win the secret of 
being able to reach the hearts and deepest thoughts of the 
women and children about her. Quick of preception, keen 
in sympathy, life was to her the threshold of her Heavenly 
Father's home, and every little homely duty a sacrament. 
She has left a name that will be loved and honored and 
cherished in many a home. With loving and tender memo¬ 
ry we add her name, the latest, to that long roll in the 
history of the Mission, of those who have loved India’s 
people, and lived to bring life and light to them. 


THE 75th ANNIVEESAEY CELEBEATION 
OF THE AMEEICAN MADUEA MISSION. 

This celebration was especially for the Christians con¬ 
nected with the Mission, that they might show their grati¬ 
tude to God for what He had done for them through the 
American Board of Boston by the establishment of the 
Mission and its preservation for the last 75 years. 

Not much time was given for its preparation; only 
five months But there was at hand a splendid new build¬ 
ing and 18 acres of ground for the use and occupation of 
the people. And the new building’s dedication was an 
impressive part of the greater celebration. It was the 
new college hall of the American College. 
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Two and a half days were given up to the celebration, 
of which the first was devoted to education, after a praise 
meeting and the opening sermon. The sermon was preached 
by Rev. S. Vethamanikam, one of the older pastors of the 
Mission, from the text, I will remember the years of the 
right hand of the Most High,^’ Ps. 77: 10, and befitted 
the occasion. This was followed by a paper on the Indus¬ 
trial Element in Education by Rev. W M. Zumbro, 
Principal of the College.* 

The rest of the forenoon session was taken up by a 
dramatic presentation of the Mission’s educational develop¬ 
ment from the beginning to the present time. This was 
witnessed by an audience of not less than 2,100 people, 
and held their attention from beginning to end. The first 
scene was presented by 13 day school boys, who sat on the 
floor and rattled off their Tamil alphabet and poetry in the 
beat style of the old Indian village school. The second 
scene, presented by 12 boarding school children, showed 
how the missionary was continually asked to take boys and 
girls without fees, and how some new pupils would run 
away. Then followed five bands of ten each from differ¬ 
ent institutions, so that the whole number was 75. Hindu 
girls from the Hindu Girls’ Schools of Madura had one as 
a teacher with the others in class, when another came in, 
dressed as a missionary lady wearing a pith topee, to examine 
the school, while still others were Hindu mothers who had 
come to see whether they would send their own children. 
After certain lessons they performed the exercises of beat¬ 
ing sticks and singing in a wonderfully dexterous manner. 
The fourth scene introduced the audience to the classes at 
Pasumalai. First agriculture was shown in plowing (two 
boys taking the place of oxen in drawing a wooden model 
plow), sowing, weeding, reaping with sickles; then sudden¬ 
ly the stage was covered with processes of carpentry, 
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planingfj.sawincr, hamineriTisr, etc. Again gy-mnastics were 
called for and by a sudden transformation the platform 
was alive with feats of sorts : one fencing, another balancing 
on his hands with feet in air, another wandering around on 
stilts, others throwing tennis and cricket balls or kicking a 
foot-ball. Then the College Y.M.C.A. were singing and 
doing evangelistic work. In the fifth scene the young 
women and girls from the G-irls’ High and Normal School, 
Capron Hall, were ready to perform sums in mathematics, 
or experiments in science, or do other things, wonderful 
for 'J'amil girls to do; one measured a small boy for a 
shirt and put everything down on the blackboard, another 
dyed a blue handkerchief pink and then put it into another 
solution that turned it blue again, another drew a figure on 
the board using both hands at once, others with broom and 
basket to sweep answered their leader in English and 
informed him that they could cook so as to make his 
mouth water; when asked if they learned Scripture they 
gave a verse in Tamil and then repeated the same verse in 
English. In this scene too were two young women from 
the Bible Training School, learning to do Bible-women’s 
work. The sixth scene presented the students of the Col¬ 
lege and High School in Madura performing all sorts of 
appropriate tasks. One painted before the audience a 
leaf, a fruit and a big beetle in a marvellously short time 
and large enough to be seen by the audiencej others had 
live forgs to show reflex action; others showed chemical 
reaction. Last of all came the theological students show¬ 
ing how they dealt with objectors and ignorant listeners 
in preaching in the street. 

At five o^clock the same day, February 24th, the capa¬ 
cious hall of the new building was again crowded for the 
dedication. H. F. W Oilman, Esq., Collector of the Dis¬ 
trict, presided and a large number of Hindu and Muha- 
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madan friends of the Mission, as well as Europeans were 
present. Rev. W H. M. Lonsdale of the S.P.G. College 
in Trichinopoly in reading the Scripture ended with read¬ 
ing the passage cabled from Boston that morning by Secre¬ 
tary Barton as the greeting of the Board to the Mission, 
viz., First Thess. five-sixteen to end ” Rev. D. S. Herrick 
read a statement showing that the architect was Henry 
Frwin, Esq, designer of the High Court Buildings in Mad¬ 
ras ; that the constructor was T. T Leonard, Esq.; that 
the site had cost about Rs. 19,00<i and the, building about 
Es. 46,Quo, ks. 65,000 in all provided from the gift of Mr. 
John D. Rockefeller which was §32,000; and that the cor¬ 
ner stone had been laid in November 1906 by Sir Arthur 
Lawley, etc. Addresses were then made by Mr. Venkoba- 
chariar of the Madura Hindu College on the “ City and the 
College,” Professor Russell of the Madras Christian College 
on the ‘^University and the College,” Inspector William, 
Inspector of Schools, on the “ Educational Department and 
the College,” and by the Chairman, who thereupon declared 
the new building open. Greetings were presented from 
the United Frf^e Church Mission of Madras and from the 
American Arcot Mission, the prayer of dedication was 
offered by Principal Zumbro, and the rn' Cting closed with 
the National Anthem. In the evening Mr. Zumbro gave 
a lantern lecture on Indian art. 

The second day of the celebration was the Day for 
the Churches. A brief historical sketch of events during 
the past 75 years showed something of the environment of 
the early days, and the changes that had occurred. In 
1843 the walls of the ancient city 40 feet high and 900 by 
600 feet in length, had been razed, and the East India 
Company had given up their official connection with the 
8,000 temples in the Madras Presidency, and the people 
feared that the coincidence meant the destruction of Hin- 
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duism. Again in 1858, when the Queen took over the 
government of the country, it was misunderstoood in the 
opposite way, viz., as meaning that Christianity was to be 
cast' out and hook swinging, &c., allowed again. The 
whole time was divided into four periods, showing that the 
burden of the work fell in the first period of time largely 
on the teachers, in the second upon the missionaries, in the 
third on the catechists, and in the fourth on the pastors 
with their large responsibilities. 

The historical review was followed by addresses on the 
present work of the Pastorates, the evangelistic work, wo¬ 
men's work and medical work. After these an hour was 
spent listening to greetings in Tamil from sister Missions. 
The Arcot Mission was represented by Rev, E. C. Scudder, 
the London Mission of Travancore by Rev. I. H. Hacker, 
the Church Mission of Tinnevelly by Miss Ask with, the 
Wesleyan Mission Trichinopoly by Rev. R. H. Wray, and 
the United Free Church Mission of Madras by Rev. A. 
Andrew. 

In the afternoon a procession, with banners, from the 
different stations marched to the ancient Tamukam, now 
the residence of the Collector, gave Collector Gilman and 
Mrs. Gilman three cheers, and made the circuit of that 
portion of the city. On the return of the procession a 
circle was formed around a pit previously prepared and 
Mrs. Gilman planted a young asoka tree, an appropriate 
English song being sung by the girls of Capron Hall. The 
day ended with sports and special fireworks from Dindigul, 
many friends having contributed to the expense. 

The last day was American Board Day. A letter 
from the Prudential Committee was read in English and 
Tamil, and Revs. T. B. Scott of Jaffna and R. E. Hume 
of Ahmednagar spoke in behalf of the Board. A letter of 
congratulation was presented by Revs Y. S, Taylor and 
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V Santiago and adopted to be sent to the Board for its 
Centennial Celebration next year. The Communion was 
administered by a Missionary and a Pastor. Offerings 
were then brought forward to make up a Thank-offering 
for the Board^s Centennial in Boston. Miss Noyes presid¬ 
ed and received them as they were handed up to the plat¬ 
form. After one hundred gold soveeigns had been placed 
in Miss Noyes’s hand one hundred rupee notes were 
brought forward, and smaller sums, until the whole amount¬ 
ed to Rs. 3,115. Many touching and interesting incidents 
were related as the gifts came forward. The first offer¬ 
ing was a roll of 75 nickel anna pieces, left for this occa¬ 
sion by a young teacher in a Hindu Girls’ School on her 
death bed a few days before. The first offering of gold 
Avas that of five sovereigns by the Bible-women and stu¬ 
dents of Miss Swift’s Training School. Many children 
and societies and schools gave each a roll of 75 coppers. 
Hindu and other friends contributed iberally. Rev. I. H. 
Hacker made his gift of 75 rupees a memorial of the late 
Father Rendall. The complete list of gifts is given below. 
Altogether it was in the finest spirit of Christian gratitude 
that these many offerings came from so many places, most¬ 
ly from the hands of Indian Christians. 

At the close of tlie session the whole company march¬ 
ed through the town to the old historical East Gate 
Church, and there stood and sang a beautiful consecration 
lyric composed by the late Pastor Simon, and then were 
led in prayer by Rev. M, Earaes, Dean among the Mission 
Pastors, whose service in the Mission had spanned 55 out 
of the 75 years. 


8 
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CONTBIBUTIONS 

TO THE 75th ANNIVBRSABY, 1909. 



Rs. 


p. 

Madura Station 

995 

0 

11 

Periakulam „ 

600 

14 

6 

Tirumangalam „ 

139 

0 

0 

Melur „ 

105 

8 

0 

Arupukottai ,, 

200 

8 

0 

Battalagundu „ 

115 

0 

0 

Dindigul „ 

385 

10 

0 

Pasumalai „ 

263 

0 

0 

Manamadura „ 

162 

15 

1 

Palani „ 

98 

5 

3 

Konganadu Mission 

10 

0 

0 

Friends 

474 

6 

0 


3,550 

3 

9 

IniRan Christians 

... 2,531 

13 

9 

Others 

... 1,018 

6 

0 


3,550 

3 

9 


J. S. CHANDLER, 

Treasurer'. 


THE DISTIBCT CONFEBENCE. 

The following Resolution of the MissioM adopting this 
new method of conducting Evangeistic and Elementary 
Educational work, sets forth briefly but clearly the main 
features of the plan. 

There is a time in the history of every Church organ¬ 
ized through missionary effort, when that Church becomes 
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able and willing to enter into co-operation with the Mission, 
which organized it, in the work of evangelizing its own 
land. It is desirable both for the Church, and for the 
Mission, that such co-operation should be entered upon as 
jsoon as it becomes practicable. There are many indica¬ 
tions that the Indian Churches connected with the American 
Madura Mission are ready to assume a larger share of the 
responsibility for their own work. Many of the leaders in 
the Churches have shown the desire and the ability to do 
so, and the time seems to have arrived when some scheme 
for co-operation between the Mission and the Churches 
may wisely be entered upon. Such scheme should, for the 
present, provide for co-operation only along the lines of 
evangelistic work and elementary education, the Church 
not being prepared as yet to undertake responsibilities in 
regard to those Departments of the Mission which have to 
do with Medical work, with the Institutions for Training 
of workers, and Higher edudation generally. 

It is therefore resolved, that the Mission do enter into 
such co-operation with the Indian Churches organized by 
it in the Madura District on the basis of the plan herewith 
submitted, whereby it is designed to place all the evange¬ 
listic work, and all the elementary educational work, in 
the charge of a District Conference, to be constituted 
partly of representatives elected by the Churches, and 
partly of individuals appointed by the Mission. This 
District Conference will exercise jurisdiction over the 
whole district, in much the same way as the Mission has 
hitherto done, but only in matters pertaining to evangelist 
tic work and elementary education. The District Confer¬ 
ence will conduct its operations through Circle Comraittees- 
whose functions will correspond in a general way with, 
those hitherto exercised by the station Missionary. These 
Circle Committees again will conduct evangelistic work 
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and elementary scliools_, througli Pastorate Committees, 
subject to the approval of the District Conference. The 
Pastorate Committees being organized on the basis of tho 
individual Church, and being in direct contact with the 
people, will form the unit of administration in the organi¬ 
zation. Side by side with these bodies ■will still continue 
to exist the present ecclesiastical organizations "with the 
functions they have hitherto exercised. 
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The work to which each Missionary is assigned 
at the heginning of 1910. 


N.B .—The general address of all the Missionaries is 
Madura District^ South India, and this should be added to 
the name given as residence. 


Names. 

Work. 

Residenci, 

Rev. J. J. Banninga, m.a. 

Theological Sem- 

^ Pasumalai. 

Mrs. Banninga. 

inary, and A.M. 
Lenox Press. 


Rev. J. S. Chandler, m.a. 

Mission Secreta¬ 
ry, and Treasu¬ 
rer, and Chair¬ 
man of Central 
Circle Commit¬ 
tee. 

1 Madura, 

I 

Mrs. Chandler, b.a. 

Hindu G i r 1 s’ 
Schools. 


Miss H. E. Chandler, b.a. 

Girls’ High School, 
and Training 
institution. 

Madui’a. 

Miss Gr. E. Chandler 

Study of Tamil, 

! and Eanderg ar- 
ten Department, 
Girls’ High 
School. 

Madura. 

G. S. Eddy, Esq. b.sc. 

West Circle Com¬ 

Battalagun- 

Mrs. Eddy. 

mittee. 

du. 

Rev. W- P. Elwood, m.a. ... 

Chairman, North 

Dindigul. 

Mrs.E Iwood. 

Circle Commit¬ 
tee. 

Rev, H. C. Hazen. 

Central Circle 

Tirumanga- 


Committee. 

1am. 

Rev. D. S. Herrick, M.A. ... 
Mrs. Herrick, b.a. 

On furlough. 
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The worli to which each Missionary is assigned 
at the beginning of 1910 — (Continued). 


Names. 

Work- 

Residence. 

Rev. E. P. Holton, m a. ... 
JVIrs. Holton. 

'On furlough. 


Rev. E. E. Jeffery, m.a. ... 

Chairman, South 

Arupukot- 

Mrs. Jeffery, b.sc. 

Rev- J. P. Jones, d.i>, 

Mrs. Jones. 

Circle Commit¬ 
tee. 

On furlough. 

tai. 

Rev. B. V Mathews, b.a., 

LL.B. 

Study of Tamil. 

Madura. 

Rev. J. X. Miller, m.a. ... 
Mrs. Miller. 

Pasumalai High 
School & Train¬ 
ing Institution 
Girls’ High School 
& Training Ins¬ 
titution. 

Pasumalai. 

Miss M. T Noyes, b.a.. 

Madura.' 

Miss H. Parker, m d. 

Medical work for 
Women & Chil¬ 
dren. 

Madura. 

Mile Cronier. 

Assistant to Dr. 
Parker.. 

Madura 

Rev. J. G. Perkins, B.A., b.l. 
Mrs. Perkins. 

On furlough. 


Miss C. S. Quiokenden, ... 

Bible-w Oman’s 

Arupukqt- 


work, & Hindu 
Girls’ Schools. 

tai. 

Miss M. M. Root. 

Village Bible- 
women’s work. 

Madura. 

Miss E. M. Swift. 

*1’ o w n Bible-wo¬ 
men’s work, and 
Lucy Perry No¬ 
ble Bible Schl. ! 

Madura. 

Rev. J. E. Tracy, d.d. 

Chairman, West i 

Pe riaku- 

Mrs. Tracy. 

Circle Commit- ! 
tee and Sanita¬ 
rium. ' 

1am 
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( Continued.) 


Names. 

Work. 

Residence. 

! 

Kev- F. Van Allen^ m.d. ... 

i 

Albert Victor; 

Madura. 

Mrs. Van Allen. 

Hospital. i 


Eev, 0. S. Vaughan 

Chairman, Dist- ' 

Manamad- 

Mrs. Vaughan. 

rict Conference, ' 
and Chairman- j 
East Circle Com-I 
mittee. j 

ura. 

Rev. IW W Wallace, m.a. 

American C o 1- i 

Madura. 

Mrs. Wallace. 

lege. ' 


Rev. W. M. Zumbro, m.a. 

American C o 1 - 

Madura. 

Mrs. Zumbro. 

lege. 1 




TABLES. 


No. I .—Agency 1909. 


Name of Station. 

St 

fd 

c 

Oi 

X 


Missionaries. 

A.ssistants (Women). 

Indian Agency. 

Population. 

c 

6 

Wives. 

( Physicians { 

) (Men). ( 

f Physicians 1 

1 (Women) f 

Other Lady work¬ 
ers. 

Total. 

Ordained. 

Catechists. 

Evangelists. 

Bible Women. 

Masters. 

Mistresses. 

Medical Agents. 

Total. 

Madura 

1834 

260,000 

3 

. 

3 

1* 

1 

5 

12 

3 

4 

9 

1 

36 

73 

39 

32 

194 

Uindigul 

1836 

340,000 

1 

1 




2 


1 

22 

1 

4 

31 

14 


73 

Tirumiingalam 

1838 

285.000 

1 





1 


3 

14 

1 

4 

16 

23 


61 

Melur 

1843 

340,000 

1 

i 




2 


1 

5 


5 

13 

9 


38 

Pasumalai 

1845 

28,000 

2 

2 




4 


1 

2 

1 

4 

36 

6 

i 

51 

Periakulam 

1847 

320,000 

1 

1 




2 


5 

12 

2 

6 

28 

10 


63 

Arnppukottai 

1851 

240,{-00 

1 

1 



1 

3 


5 

41 


15 

27 

33 


121 

Battalagundn 

1855 

150,000 

1 





1 


'2 

9 

1 

3 

12 

13 


40 

Palani 

1856 

215,000 

1 

1 




2 



11 

1 

5 

19 

11 


47 

Manamadura 

1856 

380,000 

1 

1 




2 

• • 

2 

8 


6 

23 

13 


52 

Konganadu Mission 

1905 

15 000 









1 

1 

2 

2 

... 


6 

On furlough 



’it 

4 




8t 










Total for 1909... 



17 

15 

1* 

1 

6 

39 

3 

24 

134 

9 

90 

280 

171 

33 

741 

Total for 1908... 



16 

16 

1* 

1 

6 

39 

3 

22 

146 

10 

84 

261 

15-^ 

28 1 705 


* Included in “Ordained.” f Including one lay missionary. 






















No. II .—Congregations and Benevolence, 


1 

Name of 

Station. 

Villages in which are Chnst- 
ians. 

Congregations. 

Men. 

Women. 

Children. 

Total. 

Gain or Loss. 

Births. 

Deaths. 

Marriages. 

Average Sabbath Attendance. 

Sabbath Schools, 

Sabbath School Attendance. 

Totiil Y.P.S.C.E. Membership. 

Men able to read 

Women „ 

Children „ 

Church and Prayer-Houses. 

Indian Conteibu- 

TIONS. 

Fees Collected in Schools. 

Total for all Purposes. 

For Church and Con¬ 
gregation Expenses. 

For Building and Re¬ 
pairs. 

For Home and Foreign 
Missions. 

Total Contributions. 

Madura 

60 

24 

443 

710 

794 

1947 

70 

38 

17 

14 

1267 

46 

1767 

878 

26 

643 

404 

28 

1982 

122 

616 

2720 

9930 

12,660 

Dindigul 

67 

46 

612 

692 

13.39 

2643 

—26 

76 

46 

18 

1346 

20 

666 

309 

304 

I 4 O 

362 

31 

787 

241 

286 

1314 

1189 

2503 

Tirumaugalam .. 

69 

68 

617 

609 

968 

2184 

4 

66 

23 

18 

1297 

41 

1072 

660 

397 

169 

338 

38 

14.36 

72 

473 

1981 

763 

2744 

Melur 

31 

2C 

91 

84 

168 

343 

7 

9 

11 

4 

266 

11 

336 

273 

88 

60 

76 

10 

366 

86 

177 

627 

403 

1030 

Fasumalai 

10 

f 

18^ 

101 

329 

614 

1 

7 

2 

4 

511 

6 

427 

162 

177 

81 

236 

6 

708 

110 

610 

1328 

9478 

10,806 

Periakulam 

66 

41 

1039 

1093 

2032 

4164 

62 

150 

96 

43 

1838 

41 

10101022 

694 

196 

470 

37 

2189 

316 

929 

3434 

438 

3872 

Ainppukottai ... 

KO 

80 

1482 

1421 

2621 

6424 

-291 

179 

76 

36 

2916 

69 

16.68 

824 

726 

238 

660 

77 

3640 

466 

80 

4076 

902 

4978 

Battalagundu ... 

38 

22 

290 

291 

669 

126C 

193 

29 

15 

1( 

695 

17 

624 

423 

217 

99 

320 

21 

1024 

14 

129 

1167 

731 

1898 

Falani 


16 

206 

212 

419 

836 

157 

26 

5 

10 

598 

H 

614 

388 

Hi 

62 

103 

12 

469 

104 

168 

741 

346 

1087 

Manamadura ... 

81 

36 

444 

493 

902 

1839 

-12 

4-1 

30 

6 

1107 

18 

303 

299 

158 

100 

146 

28 

681 

35 

394 

1110 

646 

1766 

1 Eonganadu iidis'ii 

0 

1 

12 

1 

11 

32 


•• 


•• 

118 

2 

86 

32 

9 

6 

4 

3 



39 

39 

27 

66 

Total for 1909... 

64S 

363 

6419 

.6715 

10,142 

21,276 

17C 

622 

326 

162 11,947 

275 

8261 

526( 

3031 

1683‘-2998 

3C0 

13,181 

1666 

3801 

18,637 

24,853 

43,390 

Total for 1908.. 

63( 

417 

6353 

6691 

10,06: 

21,106 

86: 

691 

356 

1 18f 

' 12,577 

1 296|9684’487ft 

12971 |l 671 

3074 

28S 

1 13,040'2619 

2639'18,098 

23,016141,0441 




Madnra .. 
Dindignl. 


Meln^ . 

Fasntiialal . 


Palani... 

Mauamadum.. • 


Soutli Gate Churcti 
North Union Ch. .| 

Station. 

Dindignl .... 
Dindignl West 

Station. 

Trinity 
Mallankinaru 
Mnndndalpu 
Station* .... 

Station. 

Koteiniedu . 
Andipatti.... 
Bodinaikannr 
Eatnbam .... 

Eombai. 

Eoilapnmm .. 
Eodaikanal.. 
Aruppnkottni. 
klandapasnlai.... 


klandapasnlai. 

Eailsaknlam WeBtj 
Velanuranlt. 

Eamnthi ... 
Pamlcchl... 
Sevalpattl... 

Mukknr_ , , 

Battalagnndu .....187G 
Pommanpatti '•"'''’i 


Chandlcrpnram . 

Animapatti. 

Eilkyarpatti ... 

Station .. 

Manamadnra ... 
TlmpuTanani... 
Total ChurcbcB 86 


7 . J. Bowlar.d. 

Y. S Taylor. 

M. B. Kallalaniby 
G, P. Tangam- 


P. Tl oinaB. 

K. GnanaBigamanl 
, A. Gnanemnthu 
. S. Tiiithuyatb8Ean| 
, F. Eingsbnjy.. 

A. klasilatnoni 
, S. Vethaniaiilkam.. 


G. N. rackianatbei. 
Samnel JoBepta 
Y. J. Taylor... 


Q. P. V eth ana J again 

R. Daniel. 

V. Santiago . 


A. Pichaimuthn”... II 


,, P. ABlryatlam. 

Simon Ohelliab....11901 
Total Pastors 24. 

Total for 1909..rTT 


Total for 1808. 


[8497|8435 6982 
18861 6688 


ADDITIONS. 


■§ |.| By Profession. 

li 


425 .. 
206 .. 

1427 16 


1842' 
18006) 20 


266 49|l68j 478) 492 97o| 466 
289 82*2091 68o! 247 777l 186 


76 no 

I24I 170* 188 


a i 


* Formerly called “ Aladura Fort Cburcb.” 


t Hereafter is included along with Handapasnlai, 









































No. IV.— Evangelistic, Medical, and Other Worh. 


Namb of 

Station 

Itineract. 

Work of 

EVANGEJ.ISTS 

Work of 
Bibi/B Women. 

Medicai. 

Work. 

Printing 

Press. 

Book Distribution. 

Number of Itineracies. 

Days of Encampment. 

Total days labor of 
Indian- Agents. 

Separate villages visited. 

Hearers. 

Villages visited. 

Hearers. 

Persons on the K,oll dnr 
ine 1909. 

Under lni»truction at the 
end of the year. 

Hearers. 

X 

es 

Q 

a 

o 

cc . 

c 

eo 

a 

c 

=5 

o. 

Books and Tracts printed 

ja 

~bL 

0 

a 

ai 

'I 

e 

ei. 

a 

c 

' 5 . 

Ta 

B 

es 

*5 

IS 

Testaments do. do. 

Bible portions do. do. 

Tracts and Handbills. 

Scbool and other Books. 

Amount reali.'ed for 
Scriptures and portions 

Amount realised for 
1’racts and Hooks. 

Total of Receipts. 























Rs. 

Rs 


Madura. 

... 







S3 

30 

120 







... 



500 

18 


2 

2 

Albert Victor Hospital 

... 










1 

487 

19747 





.2 

17 

5000 

42 




Women’s Bospital . 

... 









6,584 1 

77 

15208 












Town Bible Women 

2 

19 

836 

l70 

22,099 



1020 

716 

15524 ... 






22 

ie 

tsi 

7450 

815 

35 

123 

158 

Village Bible Women .. 





... 

1 .. 


1028 

883 

2121; 







5 

18 

22 

123 

366 

3 

18 

21 

Dindigul 

4 

27 

210 

181 

10,852 363 10.584 

136 

122 

7,124 ... 






10 

5 

380 

12,081 

287 


12 

27 

Tirumangalam 

3 

19 

139 

161 

9260 80 

6,304 

12' 

114 

6,958, ... 




5 

CO 

35 

14 

405 

12.629 

2677 

48 

252 

300 

Melur 

5 

37 

201 

133 

14,238 .. 


12( 

73 

4014 ... 



c 


0 

‘28 

10 

365 

7308 

1122 

39 

135 

174 

Pasumalai 

5 

80 

454 

336 

26,188 42- 

i),46( 

133 

141 

1 -7.141. 

1 


3800 



ci 

98 

63 
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